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ABSTRACT 

Part of a sLk volume series of theme p^rs 
commissioned for the National Congress on Catholic schools for the 
21st century, November 6-10, 1991, this volume presents three theme 
papers. "Catholic Schools x Statistical Profiles and Trends" (F. 
Brlgham, Jr.) summarizes the demographic, statistical and financial 
profile of Catholic school and society. In "Catholic Schools in a 
Changing Society: Past Accomplishments and Future Challenges" (J. 
Convey) summarizes major findings about the effectiveness of Catholic 
schools in the past. Ten challenges that may confront these scools m 
the future are outlined along with ways in which the schools might 
respond to these challenges. The final paper, "Education: The 
Unfinished Agenda" (J. Cummins) argues that the present crisis in 
education canpels educators to debate the followinj three conditions, 
from which a plan of action should emerge: first, there have been 
deep and widespread changes in society, especially in neighborhoods, 
that call for a diversity of educational approaches? second, U.S. 
society is pluralistic and its institutions should correspond to that 
reality? and third, the hour is getting late. The document concludes 
with a study and discussion guide and biographical information at»ut 
the authors. (KM) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This six volume series contains the theme papers commissioned 
for the National Congress on Catholic Schools for the 21 st Century, 
to be convened on Noveml»r 6-10, 1991. 

The National Congress is a jointly planned venture of the three 
departments of the National Catholic Educational Association (NCEA) 
directly associated with Catholic schools. With the enthusiastic en- 
dorsements of the executive committees and directors of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary Schools, Departraant of Secondary Schools and 
the Chief Administrators of Catholic Education CCACK). this unprece- 
dented project is intended to revitalize and renew the climate of 
opinion and commitment to tne future of Catholic schooling in the 
United States. 

The purpose of the Congress be described in terms of three 
broad goals. To communicate the story of academic and leligious 
efdectivoness of Catholic schools to a national audience that includes 
the whole Catholic community, as well as the broader social and 
political community. To celebrate the success of Catholic schools 
in the United States and broaden support for the continuation and 
expansion of Catholic schooling in the future. To convene an assem- 
bly of key leaders in Catholic schooling as well as appropriate 
representatives of researchers, business and public officials in order 
to create strategies for the future of the schools. These strategies 
address five themes: 

The Catholic Identity of Catholic Schools; Leadership of and on 
Behalf of Catholic Schools: The Catholic School and Society; Catholic 
School Governance and Finance*, and Political Action, Public Policy 
and Catholic Schools. 

The eleven commissioned papers contained in these six volumes 
represent a common starting point for the discussion at the Congress 
itself and in the national, regional and local dialogue prior to the 
Congress. 

Since the American bishops published To Teach As Jesus Did, their 
pastoral letter on Catholic education, in 1972, the number of Catholic 
schools in the United States has decreased by 19% and the number 
of students served by those schools has decreased by 38%. Simul- 
taneously, a growing body of research on Catholic schools indicates 
that these schools are extremely effective and are a gift to the church 
and the nation. 

This dilemma of shrinking numbers of schools and established ef- 
*^*veness indicates a need to refocus efforts, reinvigorate commit- 
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xnent and revitalize leadendiip a! the n^oMl and local levels. Thus 
ihft idm of a national forum was ronraived. . 

^rs^ll be useful in fosteri^ a nationa^ **f^T« 'unU^ 
at d^fj^the current status of CaUiolic ^dioob in he United 
St^Sftd developing a set of strategies for the future in order to 
S^h^^d expand the network of Catholic schools throughout 

^^Tn^t of iraponal meeUngs will be held throughput the country 
Dri^r to tiie nSS Cor^ Tbe^ meetings will have a purpose 
ffiw to the cSS^sslKe committed to the si«ne three broad 
aoals They proid^ opportunities for large numhers of per«)m 
&ed in aSd committed to Catholic education to read the Uieme 
S« the identified major issues and deve op wntten 

SiriS^ these discussions, using the study ffjides ^nduded in 
thS^sM^es These meetings will insure the hroadest possible partici- 
S;5on^d ^^^hen tlS linkage between nationaHtrategies and 
fnrjil action on behalf of Catholic schools. 
^SeS to the National Congress will be present at each of the 
rJonTmeetings. NCEA staff and Congress PI«?"»;i8^Commi^^ 
mirotere will bTavailable to serve as resources and presenters. The 
result^ln^ recommendations from ^1 reffonal meetings will be 
included as agenda for the National Congress. kt„..„«»i 
This input from the regional meetings will allow the National 
Co^^ss tS be r^^re reprXtative of the total Catholic community. 
SXuenUy!thl a)nfi?Bss will be more effective in representing the 
Ss of Solic sclSs and thus more ab e to develop effective 
S^re^-sS strategies on their behalf. Regional meetings will be 
hSd after the Coniress as an additional means of strenjhenmg the 
Urf^e ween national and local, strategy and action. 
^ Father Andrew Greeley has observed in his research and 
commemSorsIre so fond of repeating. Catholic schools are mos^ 
most effective during times of crisis and stre^. In he 
w^dofX 21st century-with its increasing population, dwindling 
of I^S^dy sciie resouiSs. and persistent growth in the gap bc^^f " 
rich and poor - collaboration may not come easily. The present 
inflS in^he Middle East being the most visible exampl^ At the 
^e time, rapid and largely unexpected changes J«^t«^^"™PJ 
mmind us that the human spirit cannot be kept pemianemiy 
SonS by those who deny the persistent presence and power 
of th^ Sp^it Catholic schools which are true to their mission can 
?r Jv^Tde pLwerW and influential awareness, gentleness fnd ajllabo- 
Kn Th^y ^ serve as models for schooling in the next millemum. 

The six volumes in this series are: „i«„„„ 
Volume h An Overview, containing summaries of all eleven 



Volume 11: The Catholic Identity ofCathohc Scftoo/s. wiA papers 

by James Heft, SM and Carleen Reck, SSND. 
Volume 111- Uadership of and on Behalf of Cathohc Schools, with 
volume ^« by Karen Ristau and Joseph Rogus. 



Volume IV: The Catholic SchotJ and Society, with papers by 
Frederick Brigham, John Convey and BI^op John 
Cummins. 

Volume V: Catholic School Governance and Finance, with papers 
by Rosemary Hocevar. OSU, and Lourdra Sheehan. 
RSM. 

Volume VI: Political Action, Putiic Policy and the Catholic School 
with prpers by John Coons and Frank Monahan. 

A number of ack. .owledganents must be made. Without the 
commitment, energy ind flexibility of the authors of these papers, 
there would be no broks. They were always willing to be of 
assistance. Ms Eileen Torpey. general editor of the series, brought 
an expertise and sense of humor to the process. Ms Tia Gray, NCEA 
staiT, tcM>k the finished manuscripts and put them into an eminently 
readable design format. 

Special acknowledgement must go to the Lilly Foundation, without 
wh(»e funding this project would not have been possible. Catherine 
McName^. CSJ, president of NCEA. who allowed the human and 
financial resources of NCEA to be utilized for this undertaking, 
expr^sed continuing interest In the Congress and pit^vided person^ 
encouragement to those working on the projed. Michael Gucrra, 
Robert Ke&ley and J. Stephen 03rien. the raecutive directors of the 
three sponsoring NCEA departments who conceived the project, have 
continued to work tirelessly for the success of this planned inter- 
vention on behalf of Catholic schools. They would be the Hrst to 
ackncwiedge that there are many more whose present leadeiship is 
an essential element in explaining the current success of Catholic 
schools and whose future leadership will shape the schools in the 
next «»ntury. A special note of thanks is due those who issued the 
call to brii^ us together. They arc eloquent role models for any 
who wish to be a part of this unprecedented effort on behalf of 
Catholic schools. 

Paul Scadlcr 
Project Coordinator 

National Congress on Catholic Schools for the 21st Century 
January. 1991 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS: 
STATISTICAL 
PROFILES AND 
TRENDS 



Frederick H. Brigham, Jr. 
Executive assistant 0 the president and 
director qf research, NCSA, Washington, DC 



Introduction 

Each year the National Catholic Educational Association issues a 
statistical report on Catholic Education— Schools, Enrollment and 
Staffing. In alternate years, reports on the financing of Catholic Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools are published. In these publications, 
appropriate national trends in both public and private education are 
included for comparison and context. It is the purpose of this paper 
to summarize this demographic, statistical and financial profile of 
Catholic education as background for the discussion of the Catholic 
school and society in Volume IV of the Theme Papers commissioned 
for the National Congress on Catholic Schools for the 21st Century 
to be convened in November, 1991. in Washington. DC. 
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Summafy of Demographic Ttends 
in Public and Private Education: 

A Context 

Currwit population trends a--e important to both public and private 
schools. Avoiding to the Umted Stales Department of Commera. 
Bureau of Census, the birth late (bi»1h/1000 i^rsons) rose slightly 
during the past decade. Since the population is greater, the number 
of births has been increasing. 

• There weie 3.7G0.561 births in 1985* the most since 1965. mth 
an incifase to 3.88S.(KK) projected for 1990. 

S'^^^^to'^^ National Center for Education Statistics, these 
populaHon trends are xwealed in the increasing number oi students 
in preschool and elementary school since 19B6. In 1991 secondary 
school-age youth will begin to show an increase. 

EoraUment in PubSic wid Private Schools 

• Since 1970, preprimary enrollment increased from sligntly more 
than 4 million to over 5 million in 1987 

• Elementary school enrollment declinwi in the 1970s in both public 
and private schools and leveled off with Uttle or no change m 
first half of the 1980s. ^ . i 

• While public high school enrollmenl rose dunng the early-mid 
1970s wid then d^ined, private high school ©nrolimcnt has btjcn 
stable from 1970-1985. Moreover, the percentage of all students 
attending private schools has continued at the same level since 

1970. , r 

• In 1985, from kindergarten through grade 12. almost one of every 
nine students attended private schools. 
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Public and Privata SctuKjl Emoliment: 





Total 


PuJttic 




iPsiy^t? 




Repotted 


£aioBlnient 


Pypfiis 


% 


Piapils 


% 




51.272,W0 


45.909.000 


89.5 


5,363.CKJ 


10.5 


1975 


49.791. COO 


44.79t,L»00 


90.0 


5,mK),0(K) 


10.0 


1980 


46.318,000 


4a.987,0(H) 


8S,S 


5,331. «)0 


11.5 


1985 


45.0684)00 


39.509.CKK) 


87.7 


5,557,000 


12.3 


1986 


4S,28fi.0(K} 


39.837.000 


88.0 


5,452,000 


12.0 


1^7 


45.371.000 


40.024,000 


SB.2 


5.347,(KJ0 


11.8 


1988 


45,433,000 


40.ig&.(XX} 


aa.s 


5.24 LOCK) 




11.5 













Estimated 

1989 45,595,000 40.323.000 88 4 5.272.00D 11.6 

1990 46,112.000 40,772.000 8j3.4 5,340.000 11.6 

1991 40.718,000 41.3()S.ffil0 88.4 5,412,00<1 ll.B 

1992 47.3G9.00C 41,883.000 S8.4 5.486.000 11. S 



SOURCE: Fixyfixtions of Education Stotiatict to 2000, National CeiUer 
for Hducaticnol Statistic.^, p. 12. 



Characteristics of Private Schools 

Acronling to the Digprf of EducQtJon Statf:iticSp 1989, publi,shpd 
by the U.S. Department of Edncation's OiSce cf Educatiunal Research 
and Ifflprovemeni, Cathoh'c s^choolF constitute 38 6% of all private 
schools. However, student enrollment m Catholic schools is approxi- 
^iiately 5C% of the enrollment in ail private schools. Eighty-four 
percent of all Catholic schools have teen in operation 2L years or 
mom, I'he mean enrollment of Cathclic schools* 363 students, 
surpasses that of all oi:her private schcKils. The great majority (86.4%) 
of Catholic schools have a tuition from briow $i>00 through $1^00; 
66.8% of other religiously affiliated schools have the same tuition 
range, aiid 19.7% of non religiously affiliated schools are in this 
tuition range, while 64.3% have tuitions of $2,500 or more. 



Projections 

The National Center for Education Statistics recently issued its 
Projeclions of Education Statistics to 2001— An Updated This section 
will summarize its projections for enroilment. high school graduates, 
and classroom teachers for public elementary and secondary schools. 
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School Charscteitics Schools 

Number of Schools 25.616 
Years In Operation: 
Total 
10 less 
11-24 
25 or more 

Mean Enrollment per Schcwl 
. . Minority Enrollment 1985-86 

Total 
• 0% 

5% or more 

5-14% 

15-24% 

25-49% 

50-74% 

75-89% 

90% or more 

Tuition Group: 
Total 

S500 or more 
S500-1000 
51001-1500 
S1501-2500 
$2500-*^ 

Pp9p^OURCE: Digest of Education 



Exhibit 2 

Characteristics of Private Schools, bjr Level end Affiliation of School: 

lBSS-86 

All Private 

Level of School: 



Elem. 
15.303 



Sec Combined 



2,438 



4.949 



Religious Affiliation of School: 
Other Cathode Other Ain. NotAffl. 
2,926 9.911 10.771 4.934 



100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


25.5 


20.2 


9.9 


41.4 


19 2 


1.7 


45.2 


30.2 


24.2 


16.5 


27.5 


36.7 


4C.8 


14.2 


25.5 


41.6 


50.3 


63.3 


62.6 


21.9 


20.0 


84.1 


29.3 


28.2 


234 


218 


541 


211 


94 


363 


142 


174 



lOC.O 
12.2 
26.8 
22.4 
10.6 
10.0 
8.1 
1.8 
8.1 

100.0 
13.0 
27.8 
26.4 
14.6 
18.2 

Statistics. 



100.0 
13.9 
31.2 
19.8 

7.7 

7.8 

7.1 

2.1 
10.4 

lOn.D 
18.7 
35.1 
29.1 

8.3 

8.8 

J 989. U.S. 



lOO.O 
2.6 
25.S 
36.1 
14.4 
11.8 
3.7 
0.7 
5.4 

100.0 
4.7 
4.4 
34.4 
28,7 
27.8 



100.0 
16.2 
20.9 
23.4 
11.6 
5.1 
17.2 
1.0 
4.6 

100.0 
5.4 
29.6 
22.6 
IB.O 
24.4 



100.0 
3.3 
15.4 
22.9 
21.1 
28.6 
2.1 
2.5 
4.1 

100.0 

1.1 

5.0 
9.2 

31.8 
52.9 



100.0 
7.1 
3B.6 
20.4 
8.9 
7.2 
3.8 
2.5 
11.5 

100.0 
25.6 
37.1 
,'»5.7 
7.7 
3.9 



100.0 
21.8 
18.7 
20.9 
12.7 
8.4 
10.9 
1.2 
5.4 

100.0 
6.2 
30.8 
30.7 
20.4 
11.9 



100.0 
0.7 
21.0 
29.4 
9.8 
19.3 
11.0 
1.7 
7.1 

100.0 
1.1 
1.0 
17,6 
16.0 
64.3 



Dept. of Education. Office of Educational Research and Improvement, p.66. 



T^al Puldic and Privtfe Elementary and Secondary School 
EnroUnm^ 

On the National level, total public and private elementary and 
secondary enrollment is projed^^ to increase from 49.5 million in 
1S84 to 50.1 million in 1998. In 2001, it will be 49.8 million. These 
changes are in accond with past and projected trends in school age 
population. 

Bemmtary: 

Sinc» 1984 there has been a steady increase in grades K-8 from 
31.2 million to 33.3 miiliofl in 1989 with a projection of 35.5 million 
by 1996 and 34.9 million in 2001. 

Secondary*. 

After a continued decrease from 15.7 million in 1976 to a low 
of 12.4 million in 1990, enrollment in grades 9-12 is projected to 
reach 14.9 million by 2001. 

Public Elementary and Secondary Schools; 

Between 1976 and 1984, public elementary and secondary schools 
decreased from 44,3 million to 39.2 million. By 1998. the steady 
increase in public schools will level off at 44.3 million and by 2001 
it will decrease to 44.0 million. 

Private Momentary and l^ondary Schools: 

From an estin'ated enrollment of 5.4 million, private elementary 
and secondary schools are expected to have 5.8 million students by 
2(X)1. 

Total Public and Private Secondary School Graduates: 

Public and Private Secondary School Graduates between 1976-77 
and 1985-86 decreased from 3.2 million to 2.6 million but increased 
to 2.8 million in 1988-89. While there is another projected decrease 
to 2.5 million in 1993-94, by 2001, the number of graduates will rise 
to 3.2 million. 

Public Secondary School Graduate: 

Public Secondary School Graduates are expected to decrease from 
2.5 million in 1988-89 to 2.2 million in 1993-94 but will increase 
to 2.9 million in 2001. 

Private Secondary School Graduates: 

Private Secondary School Graduates will increase from an esti- 
mated 324.000 in 1988-89 to a projected 372,000 by 2000-2001. 

Total Public and Private Elementary and Secondary School 
Classroom Teachers: 

Classroom Teachers in both public and private elementary and 
secondary schools increased from 2.4 million in 1981 to 2.7 million 
O 



in 1989 «Hl ™ P»jec».^ to be 3-2 mi"'o»l'y 
Blemraitarv school teachers rose from 1.4 million in iTOi w 
^nSl^Zd are expected to be 1.9 million by 2001. Se^nda^ 
S teachers went fromTo million in 1M2 to 1.1 milhon in 1989 
and are projected to be 1,4 million by 2001. 

PuUic School Qassroosn Teachers: . ^oao 

OMsr^mteachers in Pubhc Schools numbered 2.4 million in 1989 
and are expected to be 2.8 million by 2001. 

'^^^a.ft?™?— ■'S^S projected to increase from 
377,000 in 1989 to 443,000 in 2001. 

Total Pupa-Teacher Ratios in P«bUc and Private Elementary and 

d^en^Siool. the pupil-teacher ratio has been retod f^m 
21.7 in 1976 xl 18.1 in 1989. By 2001. it P™J«^^^ *° 
In secondary schools, the pupil-te^ichCT def '"P^^ ^^Ti 
1976 to 14.9 in 1989 and is expected to be 14.3 by zuui, 

PubUc School Slate Level Enrollment Projections: 

The following state level enrollment projections are for publ^ 
schools only. They are summarized here because they reflect 
^graphic changes which can result in increased enrollment m 
Catholic and private schools. 

PubUc Sementary and Secondary School Enrollment: 

Proicctcd incr^es of public elementary arid secoiidary school 
enSent b^wecn 1989 Ld 2000 will differ from region to region 
tCuZut the United States. Thus the West will lead with mi 
SSI of 13 percent followed by the South at 10 percent, the 
Northeast 8 percent and the Midwest 3 percent. . , 

ThSf states which are expected to show marked incre^s mclude 
Arizona (33 percent). Colorado (24 percent) and New Mex^o (39 
ocrcent) we in the West. Some southern states are projected to 
too^rS^ J^gnificant increases including Florida (24 percent) 
G^^mver^nX) Maryland (20 percent) and Virginia (13 percent) 
wim decreaTes in he District of Columbia (10 Percent) and We^ 
ViminMlS percent). New Hampshire (33 Percent and New ersey 
(22 percent) axe expected to lead the Northeast while Minnesota 15 
iircent) is projected to have the most notewo'thy increase m the 
Midwest. 
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Catholic Education 1989-90 

Number of Sdraob 

In 1989-90, there were 8719 Catholic schools in this country; of 
these. 7395 were elemratary and 1324 were secondary. In the 1980s 
the number of Catholic schools mirrored the demographic movements 
throughout the coutw / during this period. Where appropriate, 
esp^ally in uihan and suburban arm, consolidation was a signifi- 
cant ^or in the realignment of Catholic schools. 



Exhibit 3 

Bementaiy and Swondaiy Sch(N>Is by Region 



flemeniary 


1982-83 


1988-89 


1989-90 










Mideast 


2.301 


2.148 


2,096 


Great Lakes 


2.113 


1,979 


1,962 


Plains 


897 


873 


850 


Southeast 


847 


812 


804 


West/Far West 


1.248 


1.200 


1,196 


United States 


7.950 


7.505 


7.395 


Secondary 








New England 


124 


115 


111 


Mideast 


429 


387 


371 


Great Lakes 


316 


287 


283 


Plains 


168 


153 


147 


Southeast 


194 


184 


181 


West/Far West 


251 


236 


231 


United States 


1.482 


1.362 


1.324 


All Schools 








New England 


668 


608 


598 


Mideast 


2.730 


2,535 


2.467 


Great Lakes 


2.429 


2,266 


2.245 


Plains 


1.065 


1.026 


997 


Southeast 


1.041 


996 


985 


West/Far West 


1,499 


1,436 


1.427 


United States 


9,432 


8,867 


8.719 



Enrollment 

Preschool and Kindergarten 

It is interesting to note that between 1982-83 and 1989-90, 
preschool enrollment grew by 187% and kindergarten by 16.4% as 
detailed in the following exhibit. 
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ExhiUt 4 

Growth Trends for Preschool and Kindergarten 



Pre-School 
Kindergarten 

Total 

^""SS Xof^nSI^t by grade level from Pr^^.^.^! to gra^^ 
12 was consonant with U.S. population trends, both actual Md 
pto^Jts shown below in ExUit 5. It is interesting o note that 
SKtary school enrollment has increased m seventeen states, 
including Califomia. Florida and Texas. 

Exhibit 5 
Enrollment by Grade Level 

1982-83 1988-89 _l»»8»-90 

Grade Level Pupils % Pupils 

Preschool 31,381 1.4 76.626 
K-8 2.211,412 98.6 1.911.911 
Pre/K-8 2.242,793 100.0 1.988.537 

Kindergarten 174.548 7.9 200.962 

Grade -1 259,163 11.7 240.322 

Grade -2 254.634 11.5 232.925 

Grade -3 248.084 11.2 227,596 

Grade -4 244,439 11.1 218,5^ 

Grade -5 251.014 11.4 209,120 

Grade -6 265.652 12.0 205.318 

Grade -7 263.960 11.9 188,416 

Grade -B 249.918 11.3 182.570 

Ungraded 6>092 

Elementary 

K-8 2,211,412 lOO.O 1,911.911 



% 


Pupils 


% 


3.9 


90.023 


4.5 


98.1 


1.892.913 


95.5 


100.0 


1,982,936 


100.0 


10.5 


203.204 


10.7 


12.6 


235.286 


12.4 


12.2 


229,286 


12.1 


11.9 


223.492 


11.8 


11.4 


217.764 


11.5 


10.9 


208.953 


11.0 


10.7 


200.863 


10.6 


9.9 


190.345 


10.1 


9.5 


179,115 


9.5 


.4 


4,605 


.2 


100.0 


1,892.913 


100.0 



Grade -9 214,179 26.9 163.795 25.6 163.259 26.9 

Grade -10 202.330 25.4 154,943 24.2 151.199 25.0 

Grade -11 191.986 24.1 154.423 24.2 43.2M 23.6 

137.28 ^.6 163.963 25.7 ^ 



Secondary 795.282 100.0 639.2 08 100.0 605.957 100.0 

T^tei 3.006.694 2,551.119 2.498.870 

*The numbers of ungraded students are not available until 1982-83 
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Exliibit 6 






EnroUment by Regioo 




Elflinontary 


1982-B3 


1988-89 


1989-BO 


Nev England 


146.000 


116.000 


113.0(N) 


Midk>ast 


709,000 


579.000 


568.000 


Great Lakes 


581.(N)0 


502.0CK) 


495.(X)0 


Plains 


198,(M}0 


186.000 


185.(M)0 


Southeast 


2534)00 


227.000 


228,000 


West/Far West 


338.000 


302.000 


305.(M}0 


United States 


2.225.0CN) 


1.912.0(M) 


1.894,000 


Secoaaary 








New England 


67.000 


52.000 


48.000 


Mideast 


263.0m) 


209.000 


193,000 


Great Lakes 


195.000 


149.000 


142,000 


Plains 


66,000 


50.000 


48,000 


Southeast 


87.000 


74,000 


72.000 


West/Far West 


123.000 


105.(M}0 


103,000 


United Stat^ 


801 


639,000 


606.000 


itif Schaals 








New England 


213.000 


168.000 


161,000 


Mideast 


972.000 


788.000 


761,000 


Great Lakes 


776.000 


651.000 


637,000 




264.000 


236.0(») 




Southeast 


340.000 


301,000 


300,000 


West/Far West 


461.000 


407 .(M)0 


408,000 


United States 


3,026.000 


2.551.000 


2,499,000 
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Eshibit 7 

EnToUment by Region by Percentage 

New England 6.6% 6.1% ^.0% 

Mideast 31.8 30.3 30.0 

Great Lakes 26.1 26.2 26.1 

Plains 8.9 9.7 9.8 

Southeast ".4 n.9 J2.0 

West/Far West 15.2 15.8 it>.i 



United States 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Secondary 
New Ergland 
Mideast 
Great I'Okes 
Plains 
Southeast 
West/Far West 


8.4% 
32.8 
24.3 

8.2 
10.9 
15.4 


8.2% 
32.7 
23.3 

7.8 
11.6 
16.4 


7.9% 
31.9 
23.4 

8.0 
11.8 
17.0 


United States 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


AttSdiotJs 
New England 
Mideast 
Great Lakes 
Plains 
Southeast 
West/Far West 


7.1% 
32.1 
25.6 

8.7 
11.2 
15.3 


6.6% 
30.9 
25.5 

9.2 
11.8 
16.0 


6.4% 
30.5 
25.5 

9.3 
12.0 
16.3 


United States 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Enrollment of Ethnic Minorities 

Catholic schools, especially in urban areas, contmue to serve 
increSrng numbers of Shmc 'minority students -Uh *he perccMage 
more than doubled in all Catholic schools from 10.8 % .n 1970 71 
to 23% in 1989-90. Hispanic students in Catholic schools arc 97% 
Catholic: black students are 64% non<:atholic. Seventy-six percent 
of minority enrollment is in Catholic elementary schools. 24% in 
secondary schools. 
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EidaUt 8a 

Citfreiit Catholic School Enrollment by Ethnic Badcgroimd 



Elementary Seo)ndary All Schools 

Black Americans 17C.591 49.652 220,243 

Hispanic Americans 198,487 59,467 255.954 

Asian Americans 66.456 22.960 89.416 

Native Americans 7,755 2.524 10.279 

All Others 1,451,624 471,354 1,922,978 

Total 1392,913 605,957 2.498,870 



Exhibit 8b 

Catholic School Enrollment Piaxentage by Ethnic Backgroiuul 



ElinnontArv 


1882*83 


1988-89 


1989-90 


Black Americans 


9.4% 


9.1% 


9.0% 


Hi^nanif Ainpficfln^ 


9 7 


10 4 


10 4 


Ajtian Amiirirsin^ 


2 3 


3.2 


3.5 


Native Americans 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


All Others 


78.2 


76.9 


76.7 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Socondary 






8.2% 


Black Americans 


7.2% 


8.2% 


Hispanic Americans 
Asian Americans 


7.2 


9.4 


9.8 


1.5 


3.4 


3.8 


Native Americans 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


All Others 


83.7 


78.6 


77.8 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


All Schools 








Black Americans 


8.8% 


8.9% 


8.8% 


l^spanic Americans 


9.1 


10.2 


?0.2 


Asian Americans 


2.1 


3.2 


3.6 


Native Americans 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


All Others 


79.6 


77.3 


77.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Enrollment of Non-Catholics 

Most Catholic school students are Catholic. However, tuere has 
l^n a significant increase of non-Catholic students— from 10«&% in 
1^2*83 to 12.1% in 1989-90. Secandary schools a)ntsnue to have 
a higher percentage of non-Catholics~14.3% in 1989-90— whereas 
elementary schools have 11*3%. The 1989-90 non-Catholic enroll- 
ment by Region is shown in the following exhibit. 
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Exhibit 9 
Current Non-Catholic Enrollment 



Elementary Secondary All Schools 

New England 10.777 5.187 15.964 

Mideast 69.001 23.431 92.«2 

Gieat Lakes 53.423 20.568 73.^ 

Plains 8.659 4.^85 12.844 

South East 36.128 12.415 48.543 

West/Far West 36.911 20.539 5. .450 

United States 214.899 86.325 301,224 

Staffing of Catholic Schools ,..ui. i 

InlS9-90, the total full-time teaching staff in Cathohc elementary 
and secondary schools was 136.900. Of this number 94 197 were 
elementary sciool teachers. 42.703 secondary sdiool^ache^^ 
Of the total number of teachers. 12% were sisters. 2.7% were 
brothers/priests and 85.3% were lay teachers. 

PuDiKTeacher Ratios . . r - «« 

The overall pupil-teacher ratio in Catholic schools for 1989-90 was 
18 3 to Catholic elementary schools for 1989-90. the ratio was 20.1; 
in Citholif secondary schools, it was 14 2. In ^ 988-89. ^^^X"^ 
ratio in Catholic schools wa-, 18.5. In Cathohc elementary sdiools 
for 1988-89. the ratio was 20.5 and in secondary schools, 14.3. 



Catholic Schools and their 
Finances 

Catholic Elementary Schools . . • »u ^oaa 

In this section, highlights of information presented m the 1989 
NCEA publication. United States Catholic E ementary Schools and 
their Finances 1989 by Robert J. Kealcy. Ed .D, Executive Director. 
Department of Elementary Schools are summanzcd. 

Financing 

^"in tWs study. 97.49% of Catholic elementary schools charge tuition. 
Only 1.79% indicated that they relied entirely on tuition. During 
the 1988-89 academic year, the average tuition for students in grades 
1-8 was $924. The NCEA report for 1986-87 indicated average tuition 
and fees as $523 (Bredeweg. 1988). In 1988-89. 59.09% of the schools 
has some form of tuition assistance, with 59.09% having a tuition 
sSe for children from another parish and 61.11% for non-Catholic 
children. 
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Parish Subsidsr 

During 1988-89, 90.15% of Catholic elementary schools received 
a parish subsidy with 80.79% of inner dty schools l»ing recipients. 
This may reflect the fiact that roost diocesan schools are located in 
the inner dty. 

Pertent of Per-pupU Cost covered by Subsidy 

According to the study, the percent of per-pupil cost covered by 
sul^idy ran^d from one percent to fifty-nine percent of the per-pupil 
ci'St in 73.38 percent of the schools. In 42.17 percent of the parishes, 
up to 39 percent of the per-pupil cost was subsidized while in 19.62 
percent of parishes, up to nineteen percent was covered. 

Fund Raising 

In 86.40 percent of schools sut'veyed. some fiind raising activities 
covei^ per-pupil cost. 

Endowment 

Of those schools partidpating in the study, 22.74 percent had 
endowment pn^rams. From one percent to nineteen percent of 
per-pupil cost was covered in 49.25% of schools with endowments. 



Expenses 

Per Pupil Cost 

In 1988-89. the average per-pupil cost was $1476 for Catholic 
elementary schools whereas public school per-pupil c»st averaged 
$3977 for 1986-87 as reported by the National Center for Education 
Statistics. 

Salaries 

Prindpals 

The average stipend for principals belonging to religious commu- 
nities or priests was $11,843 (62.10% those r^ponding to the study 
survey). In addition to this stipend, schools may provide a residence 
and other materials for daily living. These costs are not included 
in this average stipend for each of the reli^ous staffing the school. 

The average salary for lay administrators (37.90 of those responding 
to study survey) was $25,867, The average annual salary of public 
school administrators for 1987-88 school year was $44,252. 

Teachers 

The average salary of all Catholic elementary school teachers with 
bachelor and higher degrees was $15,578. This figure would be higher 
did it not indude stipends for religious teachers. In 1987-1988. the 
average public school elementary school teacher's salary was $27,423 
according to the National Center for Education Statistics. 

In 1986-1987. the average salary for b^inning teadiers in public 
schools was $18,557. In Catholic elementary schools, the average 
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salary for a beginning teacher with a bachelo^ dejee was 13.020 
in iks^ and with a masters degree, it was $14303. 



i?e avenge stipend for religious (teachers or pn^^ipals) wjs 
$ 10 784 to W8M«K suppleme^ in some instances i»y parish 
niyment for iSntial Sd transportaUon expenses. In more than 
STXTpeS^^of Catholic elementary «*«5ls.th«« s«pends«»d 
aS)S services for religious were «rtabUshed by the diocese. 

Other Povoiwel: 

^^le^JSliry for all assistant principals was $15,221. Please 
noSThi i^cS^Ks with assistalu principals, almost half were 
Xo^. ma^a^ is based, on the salaries of lay assistant 
primsipals and the stipend of religious. 

^^Th^average salary for secretaries was $10,548. 

"t^^X'^ day ^ for part-time teacher, was S89. 

^"^^'teiJ^^ary per day for substitute teachers was $39. 

"^f^^^ sch«,.s surveyed had -tl" « P»f j"™ " 

fuffie development director. ^ 
time and full-time development director was $11,068. 

'"Xt^^V'.^for instructiomU materials not includi,^ — 
suppHed onloan from the federal or state pivemment was $161 per 
student. 

Total Operating Expense for Catholic H««?°*«f7^^*?!lf 

The Vstii3 anSual operating expense for all Catholic Elemen- 
tary Schools totals over S7.900.000.OW). 

Catholic Secondary Schools 

In this secHon are highlighted the principal findings. Presented 

19^ by M^h^el J. Guerra, Executive Director. Secondary School De- 
^ment a^d Michael J. Donahue. Ph.D.. Search Institute. 
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Finances 

Estimate Cteoratiiig Revesue 

Estimated National Operating Revenues were $2.28 billion for 
1989, a decrease of 4% from $2.37 billion in 1987. Tuition and fees 
of $1341,760 billion (72%) continue to be the principal source of 
income. This is unchanged from 1W7. however, contributed services 
have dedined 15% in the past two years as a result of a reduction 
in the number of religious togrthei with improvement in the 
compensation of religious. T%ese contributed services have an 
estimated value of $86,000,000 (4%). Subsidies are $166,029.6 
million (7%). fundraising $192,906.8 million (8%) and all other 
income $197,011.2 million (9%). The average high school operating 
revenue of $1.7 million is unchanged from the 1988 report 

Estimated National Expenses 

The estimated national expense for 1^9-90 is $2.27 billion with 
little or no change from the 1988 report. The average per school 
expenses are $1,716 million. 

Tuition Costs and Per Pupil Expenditures 

The average tuition of $2299 is an 18% inaease over $1938 
reported in 1W7 and represents 65% of \he average per pupil 
expenditure. The average per pupil expenditure for all Catholic high 
schools is $3,517. The average per pupil expenditure for all public 
schools, K-12, is $4,719 or 34% more that) the per pupil cost of 
Catholic high schools. Because this figure includes elementary 
schools, the per pupi! cost in public secondary schools is significantly 
l^eater. This means that the dollar value of Catholic secondary 
schools in the nation exceeds $3 billion dollars, 

Development 

Eighty-four peicent of all Catholic high schools ( private, diocesan, 
parish/interparochial) have begun development programs, and the 
average income from all devdopment activities for 1989-90 was 
$146,100. The most successfol of those are private Catholic high 
schools. Average income from all Catholic high schools firom a variety 
of sources are as follows: S34,5(K) from alumni contributions. S26.000 
from parental contributions, $34,4(K) from other contributor to an 
annual fond, and $51,200 from special events. Ninety-two (^rcent 
of development offices are staged by salaried directors. 

Federal and ^&!e Program Participation 
Federal 

In 1989-90, 15% of schools report participation in the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act, Qiapter 1, while eighty percent 
take fludvantage of Chapter 2, eight percent in Upward Bound, six 
percent in vocational education basic programs, eight percent in 
cooperative education programs, and six percent in consumer and 
homemaking education. 
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In 1989-90. 41% report participation in the foUowing sttfo^sted 
or fii^d programs: buTtransportation; 42% in d™g oducrt.on. 
n%^uSi?nTS handicapped. 4% education of studmits ftom 
low-income families. 16% guiSance and ^^J^'^,^^^^^^^^ 
services, 57% library or A-V resources, and 48% textbooks. 

Salaries— Principals and Adminirtrators 

Th^^i^e salary for a lay principal is $41,300; a ten percent 
increase sinS 1987. Thirty-four peicent of principals m Catholic 
S^Mhoob are lay. The religious pnn°I«l»; ^^^^^ f .^J^ 
$21 2OT which is still lower than the salaries of lay administrators 

in their 'schools. The average salary P^W'^ Wg^/^^^^ 1^1b% 
is $55,700. Thus, lay principals in Catholic high schools earn 26% 
to tto their co'untei?arts {Tpublic schools. Hj^^l^^;' f 
three percent improvement over the gap reported m the 1987-88 



survey. 



^'^•nJe'^aveC salary for lay adminisUators for 1989-90 is $33,800 
inldhods^ith larprincipis. Uy fdministrato^ fi^^^^^^s 
religious principals have an average salary of $31.mK} Admimstrators 
in public hi^ schools earn an average of $46,500. 

Teachers 

^^Se^nud^^^^^ (total of salary, benefits, housing, 

tramportation. and stipends) has increased. Now.pnests and women 
religious receive essentially identical compensation with men relig- 
fouT^^ei^g on average 8% more than either. Thus, the average 
Xy^f priefts for 198^90 is $17,500. The average sal^ of women 
JdSous is $17,800 (a 16 percent increase since 1987) and the average 
s^ary of men religious is $19,200. 

^Thla^rSj salary for a beginning lay teacher with f B.A. depec 
was $16,229 (up 12 percent) sin^ 1987-88. The average l^g^st 
paid to a lay teacher with a M.A. degree m ^^S^'^, 
kn increase hi eleven percent over 1987-88 fi|ures. The median lay 
teacher salaries for all ^hools was $22,081 and represents an increase 
of 12% ovri987.88. Also, the average dollar amount for the benefits 
^ck^e for full-time lay teachers was $4656, an increase of fifty- 
five percent over 1987-88. 
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Concluding Observations: 

Population growth at the presdiool and elementary school levd 
offers encouraging marketing challenges for Catholic educators. The 
growing support for parental choice at both the federal and state level, 
together wim creative ^proadies to school financir^ in Catholic 
elementary and sooinda)^ schools suggest potential sources of new 
financial strength in support of Catholic education. Catholic schools 
at all levels • preschool, elementary, and secondary - annually 
contribute more than 10 billion dollars in the education of the 
nation's children. 



1. U.S. Departmf?nt of Education, Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement, Projections of Education Statistics to 2001 An Update, 
Washington. DC. December 1990. 
o op 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
IN A CHANGING 
SOCIETY: 

PAST ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND 
FUTURE CHALLENGES 



John /. Convey. Ph.D. 
The Catholic University qf America 

Introduction 

In November 1967* the National Catholic Educational Associa* 
tion (NCEA) sponsored the Washington Symposium on Catholic Edu- 
cation* The purpose of the symposium was to search for answers to 
the problems facing Catholic schools ar^oss the nation. At the time. 
Catholic schools were clearly focing a pericd of transition. The 1965- 
66 school year had seen the largest number of Catholic schools in the 
nation's history. However, enrollments already had started to fall as 
a result of a declining birth rate and the migration of large numbers 
of Catholics to the suburbs, where Catholic schools were not always 
available. The cultural and religious transformations that occurred 
during the 1£^*s also had a profound impact on the schools. Catholic 
schools, especially parish elementary schools, came under fn^uent and 
vocal attacks from within the Catholic community. Some questioned 
the contribution that Catholic schools made to the intellectual life of 
the church, while others questioned the value of Catholic schcK>Is and 
the wisdom of the church's investment in them. 

Professor Robert ]. Havighurst, then at Fordham University, pre- 
pared one of the position papers for the symfx>sium. In his paper* 
Havighurst proposes three short-term goals for Catholic schools: (1) 
improve the predominantly middle-class schools in the suburbs and 
the outer edges of cities; (2) work with the schools which serve an upper 
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working-class and lower middlcKdass clientele to help P"P»ls n»°y« 
into Ihi mainstream of American swdal life: and (3) work with the 
innewity. lower working^dass populations that do not now attend 
Catholic schools (Havighurst, 1967). ^ ^ ^ j . wi t len^j 
Research shows that CathoHc schools have admiraWy fulfil ed 
Havighurst's proposed gpOs. In fact, the favorable light »n wld^ 
national studies inducted during the past 10 years have portrayed 
Catholic sdiools. has prompted educators to examine what can be 
learned about Catholic schools that would help pubhc J 
more effecUve. Previously thought of as simply ^^f' Catholic 
schooU came to be regarded by many as models of effective schw>ls. 
What most intrigued educators and policy makers were the insistent 
findings that, first, Catholic schools are particularly effective for 
minority children, and, second, that Catholic schools^neiaHy are able 
to create a climate characterized by disdpline and order, a strongsense 
of community, high academic standaids. a highly wmimtted and 
coUesal faculty, and high levels of parental interest and participation. 
The first part of this paper contains a summary of these and other major 
findings from the research on Catholic schools. 

Despite the very iavorablo findings concerning their effectiveness. 
Catholic schools again face a period of transiHon and new challenges 
M they prepare to enter the nSt millemiium. Except for the inevita- 
bility of rising costs, nobody can say for sure what lies ahead for 
Catholic schools. Concerns about the enrollment, finances. Catholic 
identity, and future of Catholic schools are some issues i»mmonly 
mentioned and discussed. However, Catholic schools wil face other 
challenges. The second part of this paper presents 10 challenges that 
confroS Catholic schools and ways in which the schoohj might respond 
to these challenges. 

Research on Catholic Schools 

The number of important research studies on Catholic schwjs 
increased dramatically between 1965 and 1990. The most notable 
studies during the first 15 years of this period are the pioneenng study 
by Sie UniveSity of Notre Dame. Catholic Schools in Action (Neuwien, 
1966). and the series of studies by Andrew Greeley and lus assoaates 
regarding the effects of Catholic schools on the religious behaviors md 
attitudes of their graduates (Fee. Greeley, McCready. and SuHivan 
lOTl- Greeley, 1989; Greeley and Rossi. 1^; Greeley. M^ady. and 
McCourt. 1976). Although these studies are important for Catholics and 
for Catholic schools, they have had little impact on pubbc policy. 

Much of the research conducted since 1980. however, has important 
implications for public schools, as well as for Catholic schools. (For 
To^i^ew of the major studies on ^^^"f'^^'^^^t 
between 1979 and 1987, see Convoy's review m The Cothobc 
Encyclopedia, 1989.) As a result of the attention generated by many 
of these studies. Catholic schools enjoyed ©ctensive and welcomed 
publicity. What are the principal findings from this quarter-century 
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of r^earch on Catholic schools? 



Academic Otttccnnes 

With hw exceptions, tho rosults of national and regional studies 
demonstrate thai children from Qitholic elementary and secondary 
schools, on average, score better on tests of »:hievement than do 
children from public schools. In addition, in virtually every study 

gublished in tne past 25 yea». Catholic school students achieved 
i^er average srores, and in many casra much higher, than the average 
scores achieved by the sample of students to derive national 
norms. However, the most convincing, as well as the m(^ public, 
evidence of the l^er i^rformanc^ on achievement ti^ of Catholic 
school students, compared with public school students, comes from 
three national studies, H/gfc School and Beyond (HS&B), the National 
Ass^ment of Educational Progn^ (NAEP), and the National Educa- 
tion Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88), 

The HS&B results are pi^cularly significant because of the national 
scope of the study and its longitudinal design. In analyzing the base- 
year data obtained in 1980» James Coleman and his colleagues (Cole- 
man, Hofller, and Kilgore, 1982) report that Catholic hig^ school 
sophomores and seniors performed better than their public school 
counterparts on the achievement tests administered in HS&B. For the 
sophomore tests, the average scorra for Catholic school students were 
IC percent higher in science and 12 percent higher in civics, and from 
17 percent to 21 percent higher in mathematics, writing, reading, and 
vocabulary than tne average 5;rores for public sdicM^l students. On the 
senior tests, Catholic sch(K>i students, compared with public school 
students, scored from 10 percent to 17 percent higher in reading, 
mathematics, and vocabulary. 

The longitudinal data gathered in 1982 enabled rese€ux:hei^ to assess 
the students' achievement increases t^ween the sophomore and senior 
years. As seniors, the Catholic school students continued their superior 
t:st performance over the public school students. In addition, the 
Catholic school advantage over the public schools increased from the 
10th grade to the 12th grade. Even after controlling for diHerences in 
family background in the study, the Catholic school advantage re- 
mained, although it was reduced by about 50 percent and it virtually 
disappeared for science and civics (Coleman and Hoffer, 1987)* 

A particularly important finding from HS&B, one that resulted in a 
great deal of controversy, is that the achievement diffierences between 
Catholic schools and public schools are greatest for students who are 
disadvantaged: those from Amities with lower levels of parental 
education or family incomes, and those who are members of a racial 
or ethnic minority (Coleman, et al*, 1982, Coleman and Hoffer, 1987, 
Greeley, 1982). The research shows that Catholic schools are particu- 
larly effective for minority students. Minority students in Catholic 
schools have higher educational aspirations and are less likely to drop 
out of school than are minority students in public schools. Further, 
the achievement differences between minority students and other 
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students are substantially l«»s Catholic schods tbwi in public 
Shool? on these findin;^, G>leman and his associates daim 

iSt^?!^ls Abetter 

of American education than nsiAKW also 

The NaUonaJ A^essment of Educationta '^Z.^^IlT^t 
provides an excdlent opportunity to compie the P«^™nc« of 
fcSholic elementary schools with public sdiools. fa addition to its 
andinvolvement of students ftom both element^ and 
S^TcSiy^es. NAEP uses tests thrt are oarticularbr sensitive in 
Si^hW will students know a particular 
Sluing those who know the content domain well from those 

fa f s^ of studies based on the NAEP data. Valerie Lee and her 
asiSdate 1985. 1987; Lee and Stewart. 1989; Marks and lee 
dSLiMnt Hiinificaiit Catholic school advantage over public 
Slf ThT^aSil^Sc school student ^A^^^^^ 
sSres than his or her public school counterpart on the ^983-^ trats 
^n^faTand vrriting in grades four, eight, and 11. wid on the 1985- 
fa^S sEienSTand mathematii^ in gmdes three, seven. 
Sd^ln addSSn. as in HS&B. the differences bgween the perfoim- 
Sces of ?he Catholic school students and the PubUc *gtool students 
«I«M«atBr in the higher grades than in the lower grades. 
"^T^mX^ni&S^e for the superior peHonnance of s^^^^^ 
from cSic schools comes from the tests administered to the eighth 
X^«^'nd"S^try who participated in the base y«jr oT^e 
C in the series of iederally-sponsored longitudin^ stud^. NELS.M. 
Tl^ results of these tests show that the Catholic school eighth paders 
I^^^toifiamtiy than the public sdiool eidith ^ders in 

JSSS^ S1Sdies.^ience. and mathematics (Rock and Pollack. 
^^rcSuc^hoo rtudents are more likely than public schcjl 

t^in^s^retS Wghest quartiles of each of these tes^ a^d^ 
leM iSelv than public sdiool students to score m the lowest quartiles. 

students. Catholic sdiwls have lower dropout rates and send a hi^er 
moMrtiinof their graduates to college than do public schools (Cole- 
L?rin5 Hnffor 1^ The findings from HS&B demonstrate that 
SS^oHc sSSls ^I^uS^nSallyTower dropout :ates ^d W^er 
hSdimTlKJwer than public schools for students typically at a fagher 
risk o?dWng out: students from single-parent families, minority 
^^dente 3 students from low-income famUies. Further, the differ- 

en^TnlbflMm^^^^ for ^-^^Zt'iZlt^^^ 

thnse who are not at risk is much lower m Catholic schwls Uian m 
ouX s^oS^. or even in other private sdiools. Moreover, in addition 
tWnTmo?^ Ukely than graduates of public sdiools to attend coU^f' 
,?udente from Catholic sdbools who enter college are more hkely to 
comp?5e cSnegVto are those from public sdiools who enter college. 



Religious 



mes and Vahie& 



Much of the resrarch on the religious outcsomes of Catholic schixils 
was conducted hy Andrew Greeley and his associates (Feoi et al., 1981 ; 
Greeley, 1989; Greeley and Rossit 1966; Greeley, et al*, 1976} in a series 
of studiea* beginning in 1966 with 77ie Education of Cathalk: Amen* 
cam and continuing into the 1980*s. The results of Greeley's research 
demonstrate that the importance of Catholic schools to tl^ religious 
behaviors and knowledge of Catholic adults incr^^ased precisely during 
the time that fewer Catholic diildren were attending Catholic schools. 
The relationship between attendance at a Catholic »:hool and various 
measures of religious attitudes, knowl^e and behaviors-Hchurch 
attendance, recx|ption of the sacmnents, prayer, attitude to%rard voca- 
tions, doc:trinal oeliefs, dc^trinal orthodoxy, activity in parish organi* 
zations. and dosexw^ to the church— increaseC from the iSBO's to the 
1980*5« Catholic schools, Greeley aigues, apj^ar to be much more 
important in times of crises in the church than in times of stability. 

Findings from The Heart of the Matter (Guerra, Donahue, and 
Benson, 1990) and HS&B (Convey, 1984) indicate that Catholic students 
in Cathoiic high schools are more likely than Catholic students in 
public high scihools to attend Mass regularly, view religion as more 
important in their lives, and have hij^er religious self- evaluations. 
Guerra and his c:oIleagues also report that Catholic seniors from 
Catholic high schools more than Catholic seniors from public high 
sc:hools: (1) reject attitudes that re0e€:t a self-centered and selfish point 
of view; (2) acknowledge the importance of making a contribution to 
socdety as a way of making a diffe]enc:e in life; (3) particij^te in 
community affriirs and do volunteer work; and (4) reject marriage and 
family valu^ that are counter to the t^uihing of the church* In Convey *s 
(1SHB4) study, students in Catholic schools generally placed family- 
relateci values high in their hierarchy of values, ordinarily higher than 
other potential life goals, and, in particular, higher than materialistic 
goals that equate success in life with having a gcxxi job and making 
a lot of money* Moreover, Catholic school students reject sexism and 
endorse equal opportunity for men and women with regard to pay and 
career opportunities (Benson, Yeager, Wood, Guerra, and Manno, 1986; 
Guerra, Donahue, and Benson, 1990). 

How much a school contributes to the development of a student's 
values over and above the influence of the student's home is still largely 
unresolved. However, Catholic schools generally a)mplement the val- 
ues that are promoted in the home, and students from homes with value 
systems that are congruent with the values of the schools are likely to 
benefit most from Catholic schools. Catholic schools seem to \m able 
to overcome and compensate for the disadvantaged backgrounds of 
some students who do not receive enough support in their homes 
(Coleman, et al., 1982; Greeley, 1982). 

Finally, although the religious behaviors and value orientations of 
Catholic school students often are related to the religiousness of their 
parents, evidence, especially from Greeley's studies, suggests that at- 
tending a Catholic school does have a measurable effect on the 
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behaviors and values of students, ovpr and above the influence 
produced by the religiousness of their parents. 

Parental Cboice 

The research on parental choice clearly Indicates that Catholics, in 
jmneral. and Catholic parents of school-a^ children, in particular, view 
SereUious nature ofCatholic schools as their most distinctive luality 
end thdr most important tdvantage. Studies show tha* some parente 
tfend their children to CathoUc schools Pri^anly bwause of the 
religious nature of the schooh. Inthe reseaichranduded ^re 1975 
(GiSley and Rossi. 198B; Kraushaar, 1972; Neuwien. 1966). most 
parents selected the religious nature of the Catfiolic school as the 
^ary reason for choosing the schiwl; howevw. in most studii^ sin^ 
1975, only 20 percent to 30 percent of parents with children m Oiihoiic 
schools selected a religious reason as the primary reason for sending 
their children to the schools. 

For other parents, and the majority of parents m many studies 
(Bauch. 1989; Convey. 1986; Williams. Hancher. and Hunter, 1983). 
academic reasons are more important than religious reasons for select- 
ing Catholic schools. However, a quality academic program is not a 
sufedent reason for most parents to select Catholic schools. Parents 
also value the Catholic tradition, religious education, canng Etmos- 
phere. and discipline of the schools, and the reinforcement of the 
values that are promoted in the hume. ^«„^» ^ 

Some studies (Castelli and GremUlion. 1987; Convey. 1986) report 
that lack of sufficient finances often is the primary reason given by the 
maiority ofCatholic parents for not sending their children to Catholic 
schools. However, in other studies, the primary reason is f^tnerjfj^ 
of available schools (Greeley and Rossi. 1^.; Greeley, et al.. 1976) or 
a perception that Catholic schools do n.s offer quality academic 
praams or. aJ least, that the public schools offer better programs 
(Convey. 1990: Fact Finders. Inc., 1988). 

School Climate 

A school's climate, ethos or culture is a si^ificant contributor to its 
effectiveness (Anderson. 1982; Grant. 1985; Purkey S^^?*"'^^' ^f^^- 
In pa^iicular. a recurrent theme in the research on effective schools is 
thatgood schools have a sense of community, which haj a positive 
effect on e quality of life for both teachers and students. The researeh 
on schoL climate suggests that the domm^t culture Catholic 
schools is an important contributor to their effecti-eness (Chubb and 
MoT 1988; Coleman and Hoffer, 1987; Grant. 198&; Hannaway and 
Abramowitz. 1985). The culture of Catholic schools, which is very 
different from that of public schools, is that supports the religious and 
academic norms of parents by establishing a strong academic curricu- 
lum, by exercising greater control within the school m order to place 
grea er demands upon students, and by creating a communal atmo^^^ 
Shere among faculty and students that is conducive to the social and 
soiritual development of those students. 
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What are some of the characteristics of the culture of Catholic schools 
that T^arch ^ows to be related to the effectiveiiess of the schools? 
First, the organizational environment and general climate of Catholic 
sdiook promote student leaminfi more than the environment and 
climate of public schools (Chubb and Moe. 1988: Hannaway and 
Abramowitz, 1985). Catholic schools function more as communities 
than do public schcrals (Bryk and Dri%oll, 1988) and have fewer dis- 
ciplinary problems (Grf»ley, 1982; iUxik. Ekstrom, Goertz. and Pollack, 
1986). Furthermore, students in Catholic schools, compared with 
students in public schools, percdve the discipline in their respective 
schools as rairer and more e%ctive (Coleman, et al., 1982). 

Second, Catholic schools place a stronger emphasis on academics 
and have more demanding academic requirements than do public 
schools (Bryk. Holland. Lee. and Carriedo, 1984; Lee and Bryk. 1989). 
Catholic schools generally offer a curriculum that has fewer options and 
special programs than do the public schools (Coleman, et al.. 1^2: 
Rock, et al., 1986). Catholic elementary schools stress basic skills more 
and offer more minutes of instruction in basic skills ^ch week than 
do public elementary schools (Morton. 1979). Students in Catholic 
high sdi(K>l5 complete more academic courses and enroll in more 
rigorous academic courses than students in r ublic high schools (Bryk, 
et al.. 1984; Coleman, et al., 1982: Rock, et al.. 1986). 

Third. compar«i with public school teachers. Catholic school 
teadiers enjoy higher levels of coUegi&lity, are more committed, are 
happier with their relationships with their principals, and have higher 
job satisfaction (Chubb and Moe, 1988; Hannaway and Abramowitz. 
1985: McMillen. 1988). Catholic school teachers perceive that the goals 
of their schools are clearer, and they are more in agreement among 
themselves ronceming the goals and policies of the schools than public 
school teachers (Chubb and Moe, 1988). Catholic school teachers feel 
that they have more influence over matters of sctux)! policy and more 
control ov(» instructional decisions than do public school teachers 
((^ubb and Moe. 1988). In addition, students in Catholic schools rate 
the quality of their teachere and the instruction they receive higher than 
do students in public schools (Greeley, 1982; Rock, et al.. 1986). Also, 
students in Catholic schools, rompared with students in public schools, 
report getting along better with their teachers and perceive the teachers 
to be more interested in them (Coleman, et al., 1982; Hafner, Ingels. 
Schneider, and Stevenson. 1990). 

Fourth. Catholic school teachers rate their students higher in 
cooperation, motivation, disdpline, and school interest than public 
school teachers rate their students (Coleman, et al., 1982; Rock, et al.. 
1986). In addition, compared with the typical public school student, 
the typical Catholic school student spends more time on homework, 
misses fewer days of school, and is less likely to cut class (Coleman, 
et al., 1982; Greeley, 1982; Hafher, et al.. 1990; Morton. 1979; Rock, 
et al.. 1986). 

Finally, parents of Catholic school students have higher expectations 
for their children and monitor the work of their children more than 
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do parents of puWic school children (Chubb and Moe. 1988). Further- 
more, parents of Catholic school students are more supportive of and 
more involved In the school than are parents of public school students 
(Chubb and Moe, 1988; Hannaway and Abramowitz, 1985). 

Fttnc^nal Comimmia^ and Faith Commmiities 

Based on the findings from his studiM, Jamw Coleman hypothesizes 
that Catholic schools are effective because they are, what he raUs, 
functional communities (Coleman and Ho^, 1987). Catholic school 
communities extend hemd the schools themselvw to indude parents 
and other adults from the larpr faith community of which the schools 
aie a part. The religious nature of the schools, their efforts to build 
and sustain faith communities, and the common values of parents and 
their involvement in the schools contribute to the formation of strong 
functional communities. More than simply teaching academic sub- 
jects. Catholic schools strive to develop in their students a deeper 
understanding of the Catholic faith, a commitment to full pMticipatiwi 
in the life of the church, and a set of values which will influence the 
shidents* lives. These are the reasons that the Catholic commumty 
continues to support Catholic schools and that parents continue to 
make sacrifices to send their children to these schools. 

An important consequence of a functional community is the social 
capital produced within the community. According to Coleman (Cole- 
rami, 1988; Coleman and Hoffer. 1987). social capital exists m the 
relationships between persons; it facilitates personal grovrth and pro- 
ducUve activity. Social capital is different from physical capit^. a term 
commonly used by economists to describe property and financial 
assets, and from human capital, which represents the personal re- 
sources of individuals— talents, personality, education, and experi- 
ence. Presumably, the nature, quality, and fr^juency of the relation- 
ships between individuals, as well as the human capital of the 
individuals in the relationship, affect the level and kind of social 
capital that is produced. Coleman and Hoffer propose that the sojaal 
capital which has value for a young person is that which resides m a 
functional community. 

Challenges Facing Catholic Schools 

While the entire Catholic community can be proud of the achieve- 
ments of Catholic schools, the 10 challenges discussed m this secUon 
require decisive action from Catholic educational leaders to ensure the 
continued viability of the schools. 

Oiallenee 1 , . 

• Catholic schools should find additional sources of revenue to 

meet rising costs. u * » • 

Rising operating costs, which have increased much faster in the 
1980*s than the rate of inflation, will continue to challenge Catholic 
schools. Catholic schools are expensive and will become more expen- 
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sive in the future. Yet. Catholic schools axe a gieat baigain in that they 
provide a quality academic, rdigious. and value^centcrod education at 
a fivction of the a>st of public edufati<Mi. 

In 1989, the average per>pupil cost for the i^ion's public «:hooIs 
was approximately $4700 (O^e and Alsalam, 1S90). For the same year, 
the avorage per<pupil out for Catholic dementary schools was $1476 
^ealey, 1990) and the m^ian cost for Catholic s«»ndary schools was 
$3517 (Guerra and Donahue, 1990). The Catholic elementary schools 
in the New England R^on had the lowest costs ($1357) and the 
Momentary schools in the West/Far West Region had the highest costs 
($1614). The median costs for Catholic high schools ranged from $2739 
for ihs schools in the Plains Region to $3566 for the schools in the West/ 
Far West Re^on. 

The rapid rise in operating costs between 1970 and 1990, accompa- 
nied by the st^p drop in enrollment, resulted in spiraling tuition 
charges. In 1989, the average tuition ibr elementary scb(K>ls was $924, 
ranging from an average low of $762 for the Great Lakes Region to $1 1 77 
for the West/Far West Region (Kealey, 1990). The median tuition 
charged by Catholic high schools in 1989 was $2299, with the medians 
ranging from $1470 in the Plains Region to $2800 in the West/Far West 
Region (Guerra and Donahue, 1990). Moreover, high school tuitions 
vary widely, with some Catholic schools already charging nearly 
$10,000 a year. 

Rising costs will require dioceses and individual schools to increase 
their revenue. The sounds of additional revenues include: (1) 
^ditional tuition jrayments from parents who can afford to piay them; 
(2) finandal contributions of parities which do not now contribute to 
sdiools; (3) new fundraising; and (4) foderal and state assistance. 

Because of parish subsidi^ and fundraising, most parish schools set 
their tuition lower than their actual costs. All fomilies in the school 
benefit equally from the reduced tuition. In a sense, this is the American 
way: a discount for schooling that benefits everyone, regardless of 
whether or not their ftnandd circumstances would require such a 
discount. For Catholic schools to survive in the future, however, 
parents who are financially able should be asked to pay the full oist 
of educating their children or. at least, a larger share of the cost than 
they now pay. A parish then can devote all or the major part of its 
traditional school subsidy to providing tuition assistance to those 
families who are unable to pay a larger share of the costs. 

The inter-parish mcKiel for the support of Catholic schools provides 
a way to meet some of the increasing expenses of parish and diocesan 
schools. 

In this model, each parish provides some support to a school, ac- 
cording to a policy adopted by the diocese or some prearranged 
agreement among the parishes involved with a particular school. The 
inter- parish model i« based on the assumptions that: (1) Catholic 
schools are and vWi remain an important part of the church's educa- 
tional mirUiry; (2) Catholic schools will become increasingly more 
imponant to society; and (3) the support of Catholic schools is the 
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oh^v?feJSpmen. p^g^m to b»ild endow- 

^ffiBilv used bv some dioceses and many schools, to help me« tne 
rf CalhoUc schools. Development P"ff«»»i',^ « 
^^av ofcSlegBS. are a nithet recent phenomenon tor CathoUc 
S^oSuSXelementary schools. In recent sunrejrs.ataiosl one 
ta^r ;&aw idiSs (2^7 penxmt) and the vert ™^»!' ^ 
KhMls (M penwit) report having some type of endowment pnynm 
X sSo^ CGuena md Donahue, 1990; Kealey, 1990). As T% 
^^A vu^ iMuai\ Indicate, development is a long-term, 
3 wrS^S^hl's dSlSlri^ by Lny "ctivitie, au^ » 
SaT fanii, capital fund drives, estate planning, and corpo^e 
ZVuch:'development requires a commitmert of 

which oarents can use for the education of their iduldren m whoever 
TrW^v c^se, also would assist with meeting some of the 
f^reiing LSemel 0^^^ schools. Catholic parents, individu- 
X Sffiwely as part of diocesan- sponsored parent groups. 

uf viBorSXbbv for the establishment of such programs as part 
T^XXns^^^ taxpayers. The Catholic fjoj"- 
Sty should participate fully in the debate on Pajjntal choice^^ »s 
no^sw^piAg^e country (Chubb and Moe. 1990: Nathan. 1989). 

^^Xuc schools should reverse the decreasing PW«»J«a|J 
CathSSc Xol-age children who attend Cathofic schoo^. 

In ^ mo^ thMTthree million fewer children attended Catfiohc 
.kJu SlJ. 19M A Rreatly-reduced birth rate among Catholic 
S^l^co^buted W decline in enrollment; however a 

SSL^^TSe resulted ^IW/^^rXHc 

ornno^n of Catholic parents who sent their children to Catholic 
?ffls ?n 196? estSSed 52 percent of all ^tholic elemen a^- 
sS age child^n attended a Catholic sdiooU^^^^^^^ by 
iQ«7 tMs market- share estimate had fallen by almost half, to i/ 
1987. iqjS The decline for Catholic high schools was 

'"?to'riSnls ™'rS.Schools and the financial circumstances 
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of Catholic femilies undoubtedly pla^ major roles in tl» decline in 
marii^ share. In some cases, the lack of a conveniently-lcKmted Catholic 
school, the unavailability issues long championed bv Andrew Greeley, 
was a factor. However, many Catholic j»ients who could afford to 
send their children to Catholic schools have chosen not to do so. Some 
of these parents qui^ion a particular schoors ability to offer a quality 
ac^emic pn^ram when the school has lai^ dasses* underpaid 
teachers, high teacher turnover, and poorer fedlities than do^ the local 
public school. Perlmps some parents no longer value Catholic schools. 
Is it bNecause parents have become increasingly secular and no longer 
see the value of the religious aspedt of Catholic schools? Or« do these 
parents see a greater value in having their children attend public 
schools? Is it l^cause parents lack courage or conviction, or are they 
simply unwilling to change their financial priorities, despite having 
sufSdent resources to afford Catholic schools? 

Catholic schools should make eveiy effort to educate Catholic 
families about the value of Catholic schools and their academic excel- 
lence. As noted earlier, the research suggests that parents send their 
children to Catholic schools for a variety of reasons. Even though most 
parents want more from a Catholic school than just a good academic 
prc^am, clearly very few parents will send their children to a school 
that they feel is not going to provide a good education to thdr children. 

The research presented in the first part of this paper also provides 
evidence concerning the academic emphasis of Catholic schools and 
the effectiveness of their programs. However, to ensure their continued 
excellence. Catholic schools should continually monitor the quality of 
their academic programs through participation in diocesan and re- 
gional accreditation programs. The self-study activities that are part 
of most accreditation programs enable a school to identify aspects of 
its program that require improvement. The external review by a visiting 
team of educators, both immediately following the self study and 
periodically thereafter, and the accreditation dedsion, provide moti- 
vation for the school to improve areas that are found defident. 

Because parents are consumers who actively seek the best educa- 
tional placement for their children. Catholic schools should aggres- 
sively promote their programs so as to bfrtter inform parents about the 
opportunities offered by the schooL Very little is known, however, as 
to how parents obtain and use information about a Catholic school to 
help them dedde whether or not to enroll their children in that schooL 
Some parents have first-hand information about the school from an 
older child already enrolled there, or they learn what they can about 
the school from a friend or neighbor or from personal visits. Other 
parents may act with incomplete information. Favorable representa- 
tions of the school, such as values, effective discipline, good personal 
experiences, and quality academic program, would increase the like- 
lihood that the parents will decide to send their child to the schooL 
Unfavorable representations* such as large classes, poorly-paid teach- 
ers« facilities not as good as those of the public schools, and high 
tuition, would decrease that likelihood. 
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CathoUc schools should aggressively tell their story and actively 
recruit students, fa its recniitment and public idaUons efforts, a ad^^^ 
should prolBCt a positive image to prospective families and should 
dearly demonstrate the effectiveness of its proyam. My schools that 
offer a quality education are In a position to recruit effectively. The 
school's recruitment and public relaHons prc«ram. which is an on- 
Boins and yeawound commitment, should: (1) emphasize the qu^ty 
of Se school's academic and religious educaHon programs; (2) show 
that the school produces quality graduates; (3) efiertively roinmuniaate 
the tradition of the school and the characteristics th^ make the school 
unique; and (4) dispel any myths concerning schools with laigr 
classes, poorer facilities, and lower-paid teachers being unable to offer 
a qualitreducation. In developing a good reauitment and public 
relations program, the basic principles of marketing apply: identify the 
market: deBne the product; show hew the product is helpful or 
distinctive; and effectively communicate this to prospective parents 
and students. 

^^rcontinually mobile Catholic population, decreasing enroll- 
ments. a decreasing market share of the Catholic population, 
the prospects of fewer CatboUc school-age children alter the 
tum of the century, and higlier costs wlU require dioceses and 
schools to plan effectivdy for the future. n^,u^Un 
The pool of children who could potentially enroll m Catholic 
schools will continue to decline. Even if Catholic schools are 
successful in increasing the percentage of Catholic children who attend 
Catholic schools, demographic trends indicate that the number ot 
school-age children in the United States will steadily decline after the 
end of the decade. The Bureau of the Census anticipat^ that, for the 
next 50 years, the elementary-school population of the U.S. will remain 
above its 1987 level of 30.8 million. While that population will ^ow 
by about three million during the I990's, it will begin a steady decline 
before the tum of the century. The high-school population will 
rebound to its 1987 level of 14.5 million by 1995 and remain at or 
slightly above that level until around the year 2010. when it also wiU 
b«gin a steady decline. , ,. u u 

In light of these projected demographic trends, dioceses should 
engage in long-range, strategic planning in order to ensure the future 
viability of their Catholic schools. Diocesan strategic planrung efforts 
should result in the fumiulalion and implememation of policies con- 
cerning finances, governance, curriculum, marketing and public rela- 
tions, and development programs for the schools, as well as a coor- 
dinated plan for the ftiture placement of the schools m the diocese. 
Careful planning enabicb a diocese to help provide for the continuation 
of Its Catholic schools and their future excellence, arrange for orderly 
and strategic consolidations and closings of schools, ,and. when 
apprcpriate. identify areas which require addition^: schools. Without 
loiig-mnge planning, a diocese risU a gradual and haphazard attrition 
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in the number of schools and, thus. Us ability to serve future generations 
of Catholic children. 

• When a r4>iisolidation of Catholic high schools is raqnirodt 
(dUoc^s dioiild attempt to preserve some single-sex high 
schools. 

The sharp decline in the number of adolescents since the early 
l^*s in most parts of the country, particularly the Northeastern and 
Middle Atlantic states, resulted in the consolidation or closing of a 
number of Catholic high schools. Ironically, these consolidations often 
resulted in the establishment of co-ed schools and the loss of single- 
sex hi^ schools. }ust as the research began to establish the Iwneficial 
e^e^ of single-sex schools. An emei^ng body of r^earch (Lee and 
Bryk, 1986; Riordan. 19%: Schneider and Coutts. 1982) shows that 
sii^e-sex Catholic high schools seem to have sp«:nlfic advantages over 
co-(^ Catholic high schools in the areas of academic achievement, 
educational aspirations, attitudes and behaviors related to academics, 
and stereotypes concerning sex roles. The advantages of single-sex 
schools are particularly notable for minority students, and overall for 
girls more than for lx)ys. The rea^ns offered for the benefits of single- 
sex scliools over co-ed schools are: (1) separation of academic concerns 
from social concerns; (2) greater emphasis on discipline; (3) better 
academic and social role mwiels; (4) more opportunities for leadership: 
and (5) higher sense of community in the school. 

Challenge 5 

• Catholic schools should continue to improve the salary and 
benefits of teachers to continue to attract and retain qualified 
teachers. 

Catholic schools are fortunate to have many dedicated and commit- 
ted teachers who work for far less compensation than they would 
receive if they taught in public schools. In addition to demonstrating 
commitment to students, teaching, and the school, many Catholic 
school teachers exhibit commitment to the mission of Catholic educa- 
tion. Research {Benson and Guerra. 1985; Qriello. 1988) shows that 
commitment to mission is precisely the major reason that many 
teadiers choose to work in Catholic schools. 

Salaries for Catholic school teachers have lagg«i considerably 
behind salaries for public school teachers. For the 1988-89 school year, 
the average salary of Catholic elementary school teachers was $15,578, 
which was 57 percent of the average public school teacher's salary for 
the 1987-88 school year (Kealey. 1990). The median salary for Catholic 
secondary school lay teachers in the 1989-90 school year was $22,100, 
which was approximately 70 percent of the median salary for public 
school teachers (Guerra and Donahue, 1990). 

To attract and keep qualified teachers. Catholic schools will have to 
raise teacher salaries substantially. The need to increase salaries is not 
only a matter of competing for teachers, but also a matter of justice. 
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*^^Jb most pawiits seak more firom a CathoUc school than 
SSSrA^d wadomic program. CathoUc schoob ^o^^^ 
c^Unoe tS bo siroog In their programs of rrflgious edocation 
and in promoting the faith communtty off the siAool. 

The academic reputation of a particular C^lic sdiool is a suffi- 
cient re^ for some parents to send their children to the schooLMost 
XnteTo^rare attracted to a Catholic school precisely because 
S^ScSl is dtholic. integrates valu^ j^. ^"/^^^^SiT; ^ 
effective disdpUne. gives personal attention to students. has 
ff^teachers on its facul^. An increasingly secular world whose 
& are often inconsistent with the valu«» espoused by g ho c 
schools, will continue to underscore the importance of Catholic 
spools The teaching of values and the integration of values mto Jie 
Slum will remain important selling features of Cathohc schod^s 

Because the commitment to the reli^ous formation of f "dents Mid 
the development of the faith community sj?. j^J^^ 
nature of QAhoMc schools, monitoring the efiecliveness of the schoo s 
^these areas should receive the highest priority. Those responsible 
for Catholic schools should ensure that the schools continue their 
XrtTto build and sustain successful faith communities by emplo«ng 
prindpSs and teachers who have a commitment to. develop tKe fe^th 
Smmurdty and by providing programs to assist principals, teachers, 
^pS to understand the purpose and ethos of a Catholic school. 

°*i"uthey are to maintain their commitment to the POOf and 
conthiue to serve a pubUc fiinclioB in educating the citizens 
of Se country, Catholic schools should increase Aeir outreach 
to Hispanics, new immigrant populations, and the poor of the 

The"Sum^7of students from racial and ethnic minorities enrolled 
in cShoHc schools increased dramatically in the 1970"s and ear y 
1980's In 1982, Catholic schools enrolled almost 615.000 minon y 
iudents (about 20 percent of the total enrol Iment). ^ompai^ wi^ 
about 470.000 minority students in 1970 (about 11 P^-Jf °f t^^*^^ 
enrollment). Of the minority students enrolled m 1982, 10.3 percent 
wJ^S. 43.3 percent were black, and 44.5 percent were Hispanic. 

Betw^ 1982 and 1989. the minority enrollment of Catholic sdiDols 
dedfnerby SrnoT395o students to'slightly over 576.000 students; 
h^Srer. blLSre the Relative decline in tlie minority enrollment was 
Kan the relative decline in the total enrollment the percentage of 
minority students increased to 23 percent of the total enrollment The 
dSdIne in the number of black students (45.800) far exceeded the 
dS ne in the number of Hispanic students (17.lK»0); however, becau^ 
of a steady wave of immigration, the number of Asian students 

total number of minority students between 1982 and 1989. the 
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increased costs of Catholic schools and the closing of schools that 
SOTved iHx^ minority populations, particularly schools in the inner 
dty. Unfortunately, we decline in the minority enrollment came at a 
time when omsid^^le evidence from national r^arch studies 
showed that Catholic schools are particularly effective for minority 
students (Qbulka, O'Brien, and Ze%ire, 1982; Coleman, et al.. 1982; 
Coleman and Hoffer. 1987; Greeley* 1982). 

Catholic schools am be proud of their acc»mplishments in the 
education of minority students during the past 20 years. Increasing 
birth rates among minority {amilies and projected immigration patterns 
%nll result in larger numbers of minority students, which will present 
Catholic schools with many opportunities for continued service and 
evangelization. A simple principle of demography is that populations 
whi^ have more ddldren will te over-represented in the next 
generation, while those which have fewer children will be under- 
represented. Given current birth rates, Cubans and non-hispanic 
w&tes will be less numerous in the future. Puerto Ricans will be as 
numerous, and bl«:ks and Mexican- Americans wiU be more numerous 
(Hodgkinson. 1990). As a result of these differential birth rates and 
with a rontinu^ flow of immigrants from Mexiro, Central America, 
the Caribbean, and Asia, especially Southeast Asia, one out of every 
three elementary and secondary schools students in the year 2000 will 
be from an ethnic minority. 

Perhaps the biggest challenge for Catholic schools is how to provide 
adequate service to the exploding Hispanic population. Official 
estimates place tt»e number of Hispanics at 21 million, an increase of 
more than six million since 1980. Hispanics, who now make up about 
40 percent of the U.S. church, are expected to comprise over half of 
U.S. Catholics by 2000. By 2020, Hispanics will number about 47 
million, which will make them the larg^ minority group in the U.S., 
comprising approximately 17 percent of the population (compared 
wiA six percent in 1980) and exceeding the anticipated number of 
blades by three million (Hodgkinson. 19^). 

Two trends among the Hispanic population compound the chal- 
lenge for Catholic schools. First, about a quarter of all Hispanics now 
live in poverty and almost half of the Hispanic children under three 
were bom into poverty. Second, Hispanics are leaving the church in 
record numbers. Of those Hispanics who do not retain a Catholic 
identification, young adults (18-24) often drop institutional affiliation 
^togeUier and other adults often turn to some Fundamentalist sect. 

What can (Catholic schools do to meet the current and feture 
challenges presented by Hispanics. new immigrants, and the poor? 
First, each diocese should make a commitment to increase the access 
of these special populations to Catholic schools. In addition to a 
systematic outreadi program to recruit students from these popula- 
tions, this commitment will necessitate the provision of some financial 
assistance to these students to make their atteiuiance possible. Perhaps 
di<K:esan funds can be us«i to support a few schools that serve these 
populations. Parishes and other schools, in a partnership arrangement. 



might provide some financial assistance to schools which ha^ a 
spSal ministry to these populations. Finally, every school nught 
dWigaate some funds for financial assistance to students from these 
populations who attend the school. , , 

Second. Catholic schools which seive special pooulations should 
develop programs that acknowledge and reflect the culture, valu^. and 
SowTthese populations. Such prograiM wiM aa^mphsh two 
principal objecUves; (1) to provide studMts from PfP»*^«f 
^a^nse^ \hBii culturj and ethnic herit^; and to projdde 
studente of each ethnic group with information about the unique 
SStu^ofottTethnlc g.5^ should help them see tliat those 
cultures also are meaningfuJ. • . v. ' ^ :«i 

Third, all Catholic sdhSols, but especially those which serve speoal 
ooDulations. should provide training for their teachew rerardmg the 
Sfture. values, and languages of these populations so that the teachers 
vSu bi better able to? (t) treat stu&nts and parents ftj™ J»ese 
populaUons with sensitivity; (2) develop aPRroP"^*® 
Siples for these students; and (3) understand and. when possible, use 
at least some phrases from the languages of these students. 

OilhoUc school's functional commimity 7«i»»^P^^^- 
creasingly important as the social capital of the JwnMy » 
sraduaUy reduced for a greater number of students, due to tHe 
STenatios and individualism associated with the continuing 
breakdown of the family unit. 
The entry of more and more women into the ft;!!-**"^^ 
the increase in the number of single-parent fainilies, and the tagh 
mobiliS^of the population have contributed to tl» weakeiung of the 
SJ^m^fSnSonTcommunity in society-4hB fam^lv. A3 Coleman and 
Hofferhote (1987. p. 18). the gradual contraction of.M^^tT.ITilpi! 
many parents have lost a set of resources to help them m «*;sing their 
children. The loss of resources first began o^Jside the nudear family 
with the virtual elimination, in many cases, of the extended family . l he 
high mobility of the population has resulted in the gradual bre^down 
of frJ^uent Contact iith the extended family. The toily. 
an important support for parents and source of values for their children, 
is no longer readily available to many families. 

The loss of resources has progressively inoved mside the nuuear 
familv with the increasing numbers of single-parent families wid ot 
SnTmplo^ foil tiirTe outside of the home. The incroase in the 
Ser of sin^parent familira during the 1^'s was alannmg. 

over a^artTof the children in the U.S. live with only tor 
mothw or their lather. According to the Bureau of the Census [The 
vSngton Post, December 10. 1989. p. A21). 18.9 percent of whi e 
M-lT^cent of black families, and 30.2 percent of Hispanic 
famiUes in 19M were single-parent families, up 25 Pen^^t or wlnte 
families (15.1 percent previously). 19 P;F«"t ;or black f^ibes ^^8 
percent previously), and 43 percent for Hisparuc famiUes (21.1 percent 
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previously) from 1900. Hodgkinson (IfiSO) hypothesizes that almost 
60 peicent of the children horn in 1983 will live with only one parent 
before they reach 18. Like other schools, many Catholic schools in 
recent yrars have experienced a dramatic increase in the numl^ of 
children from single-parent femilies. 

As a result of the increasing entry of ivoroen into the full-time 
workforos. children today are more likely than in the past to come home 
after school to an empty house or to spend the remainder of their 
afternoon in a day-care arrangement. Moreover, the number of "latch- 
k^** diildren will rise as women inoreasingly opt for work and 
children. Over half (57 percent in 1^7) of the mothers of children 
under six already have returned to work, as have almost three-quarteis 
(71 percent in 1987) of mothers of children between six and 17. 
Moreover, larger amounts of working parents* time, interests, and 
ener^es are devoted to activities related to their work. %vith the result 
being that less of their attention is devoted to their diildren. 

Children benefit from the social capital that results from strong 
relationships between them and their parents. Coleman contends that 
these relationshii^ contribute more to the growth of children than do 
the human capital of the parents and the physical resources of the 
family, so that deficits in sodal capital are more serious than are deficits 
in human capital. In fact, the human capital of parents can be largely 
irrelevant for children, if the parents do not make their children mi 
important part of their livra, and/or if the human capital of parents is 
emplojred exclusively at work or elsewhere outside of the home. 

(Catholic schools are strong functional communities that complement 
the social capital produced in the family and. in some cases, they are 
able to compensate for the diminished social capital of some families. 
Catholic schools should continue to create a communal atmosphere 
among feculty and students that is conducive to the academic, social, 
and spiritual development of the students. In addition. Catholic 
sdiools should encourage and facilitate more parental involvement 
with the schcwl and more student involvement with their parishes, as 
Iwth parents and the larger Catholic community are important compo- 
nents of the functional communities in the schools. 

Challenge 9 

• Catholic schools should adequately prepare their students to 
assume their responsibilities as citizens in a world which 
technological and scientific advances rapidly are changing 
into one global community. 

The 1980*s marked a transition from an industrial society to an 
information and communication society. The information explosion 
made possible by the technological and scientific advances of the 
1980's ushered in a new age of global awareness. Television, the 
computer, and the facsimile machine, along with rapid intercontinental 
travel, made the world community more accessible. 

During the 1960*s and 1970's, television created an awareness that 
the problems of society were national problems, not local, and that the 
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pnAlems were problems of groups — blacks, women, tte a^, eAnic 
Sroups-not of individuals (Perkinson. 1991). In the 1980's. television 
beikfa^ened our awareness of other cultures and the problenw facing the 
worid community by providing continuous coveram of important 
world events. Primarily because of television, the world b^e more 
aware of environmental issues and the devastating effiects of war, 
hunser. poverty, and natural disasters. ,^ . . i _i i 

Svances in computer technology, more than other technologicai 
advances, hastened the emergence of the information soacty and 
coated the post-industrial world of the 1980's. Powerful computers 
became commonplace in businesses, schools, and homes. Computera 
vastly increased the amount of information available about the world 
and tiiey enabled this information to be rapidly transmitted virlu^ly 
anywhwe in the world. The compilation of statistics became routine 
and their easy retrieval invited comparisons on a worldwide, national, 
and local basis. National economies became world economies as 
national companies developed into multinational corporations. The 
computer permitted management, which resided m one part of the 
world, to coordinate the production of ^ods m another part of the 
world with the marketing of these goods to any part of the world 

^&thd£'sdK»is have two important agendas here. First. Catholic 
schools will be continually challenged to stay abreast of new tochnolo- 
fiies and to educate their students in the use of these technologies. All 
ichools should commit themselves to a full progrwn of computer edu- 
cation and to integrate computers wherever possib e mto their nirnc- 
ula. Second, an Slen greater responsibility for Catholic s9^°?1L**^^^ 
educate their students as citizens of this global community the 
February, 1990 issue of Momejifum on global education). Catholic 
schools have a grave obligation to help their students: (l) b^^^ more 
aware of the global community in which they live: 2) appreciate the 
cultures and values of different peoples in this glolm^ community; and 
(3) when possible, ant to alleviate some of the problems of the global 
community which modern technology has helped to identify. 

^•c'Sholfc schools should be ready to assume new configura- 
tions that society may require as the country moves into the 

Only during the past two centuries has the school emerged as the 
primary social agen^for educauon in the United Stat«^. Before the 
19th century. American society relied more heavily on the family and 
the church (Cremin, 1976). During the 19th century and the Swt 
of the 20th century, immigration, urbamzation. and industrialization 
significantly influenced the course of education (Van Scotter. Haas. 
Kraft, and Schott. 1991). As they educated citizens for society, schools 
became agents for economic growth, scdal reforms, and community 
harmonyTand gradually took on jobs once performed by families, 
churches and other community agencies. 
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The technological revolution of the third quarter of the 20th century 
set the stage fior possible functional a"d structural chan^ in the 
schools of the future. As the nation moves toward the end of the 
century, demographic and societal factors will ii?quire Catholic schools 
to re-evaluate their goals and objectives and may require the schools 
to alter their organizational structures in order to respond to societal 

A number of Catholic schools already have responded to the demand 
for additional early childhood education and increased day care, which 
resulted from the number of single-parent families and from women 
entering the full-time workforce. Many Catholic elementary schools 
have pre-kindergarten programs and offer day-care or enrichment 
programs before and after school. Some dioceses, parishes, and reli- 
gious communities have even established separate schools, exclusively 
for early childhood education. As the demand for early childhood arid 
day-care programs continues to increase, more Catholic schools should 
establish these programs, not only to help m-ct a societal need, but also 
to extend and strengthen their base of support. These programs usually 
are cost-effective, often profitable, and good sources for recruiting 

students. , 
The continuing education of adults is a second area for which 
Catholic elementary and secondary schools could assume some respon- 
sibility. An aging American population increasingly will desire more 
and better opportunities for continuing education to keep pace with 
new technologies, to adapt to new jobs or to changing job conditions, 
and to prepare for retirement. If the concomitant logistical, security, 
and insurance problems could be resolved, the inclusion of adult 
education programs may result in better utilization of facilities and 
additional revenues, '"n addition to helping to promote inter- genera- 
tional closure between children and adults. 

A more remote aspect cf this challenge is the impact that any 
dramatic changes in public schools would have on Catholic schools. 
A gi.iwing public dissatisfaction, the widespread discussion of parental 
choice, and tbo gradual movement towards community-based manage- 
ment ai.d governance of public schools provide the motivation for a 
restructuring ot the public schools. 

The public schoc's of the future are likely to De more decentr^ Jized 
in their governance and control than they are today. The decentrali- 
zation of public schools would not directly affect the organizational 
structure of Catholic schools. Catholic schools already enjoy local 
management and control, which has been regarded as one of their great 
strengths (Chubb and Moe, 1990). Indeed. Catholic schools well may 
benefit from a decentralized public school system, since any decentrali- 
zation of public schools probably would require a change in the manner 
of funding the schools and may increase the likelihood of some kind 
of educational voucher program. 

A more radical rc.,iructuring of all schools also is possible. Continu- 
ing techno^ logical advances will increase the opportunity and the 
likelihuod for the education of students in their homes or at satellite 
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centers. Increasingly, instruction wiU be more individualized As 
technology permits more adults to work In th® home, the important 
of^TiX^s^ custodial role wiU diminish. Schoob will continue to 
serve important social functions, such as the sodalizrtion of students 
and the teansmission of values. However, students will not come on 
a d^ basis, but only ftir scheduled discussions, activities, and 

'^"'in the future, new privately-sponsored educational alternatives 
likely will compete with the public schools. One altemabve structure 
alreiy is beginning to emerge in industry. A natur^ extension of 
compiy-wppMled day care at the work site, which is becomiM more 
comSn as Smpanies seek to attract and retain <l»»a»ified worters. is 
the establishment of company-supported schools, primarily for tfte 
children of employees, but also possibly for the children in the 

"ISwQ^lic schools meet the challenges related to any restructur- 
ing of public schoob largely depends on what new structures emerge. 
No foreseeable stnicturra would seem to diminish the importance of 
Catholic schools. Catholic schools would still be needed for relipous 
education and for inculcation of values. They would still be valued 
for the faith communities that they crwte and for the functional 
communities that surround them. What might be different, however, 
is the fonn of the Catholic school. Perhaps now « bme for a more 
serious discussion regarding one possible form of the Catholic school, 
that is. the center for all of the religious education m a pansh. 
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Introduction 

The safest of statements in a Jesuit University is that education 
is a perennial conojrn. More than that, it is a nationd urgency. 
The label of crisis will achieve consensus. What is disturbing is 
that the remedies are entirely too slow in coming. 

The Public Broadcasting System last year ran a five-part series on 
American education. Its premise is that there are two educational 
systems in the United States, one that works and one that doesn't. 
The focus, of course, is limited to public education. 

The New York Times features, almost daily, a serious article on 
the crisis in education. These are marked by two characteristics, 
the first is that there is a doleful quality to most of them approach- 
ing over and over again what must be done- On Easter Sunday 1990. 
for instance, the president of the Education Commission of the States, 
Frank Newman, writes, "There is a widespread consensus that schools 
and school systems need a top to bottom restructuring. To achieve 
the sort of results that are needed will take at least ten years of hard 
consistent effort." He lists items that will be costly, involved, and 
take a great deal of time. For example, he says, **Schoo}s must be 
radically changed to include more hands-on learning; teachers and 
principals need to be retrained. School systems need more flexibility 
at the school level on providing greater accountability/* 

In the meantime, however, Newman proposes four tasks for the 
immediate future. First, to provide tutors and role models for every 
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"at risk" student The second is to involve pwents. The thW is 
to eSwA more from all students. The fourth is for teachrn to know 
Sude^Sviduals. These critidsms and rec»mm«id*rtio^^ 
awpetitive flavor. Furthermore, they exclusively address concerns 
public rtate-supported schools. While thwe is a deservedly 
^Jd pto for pufik schools in Ae tradition of the last «0 yea« 
ms cogent is included, not to pbcate those who sense cntiasm 
n this paper, but because belittling the achievements and the 
SnSbutiSu of public schools is detrimental to the solution of he 
TrS; . XeriLi eduction is ^^^d^rably bi^er 
bublic education of the past century and a h^f. The common 
fs not i^U^rved by narrowing the focus in tWs area any n^JT*!^ 
it is conceivable to remove private colleges and umversities from the 
unde^^duS of higher eduwHon in the United States or to complain 
Kt th^irTrawiTaway students from tax-run universities. Uke- 
wisS with referent to the health care system, one would nej^r 
rxS^Tatlhe accepted delivery pattern is the sta^e-sponsored 
ho^al!^d the rest should make their case over and over aga^n 

m^oSd. California. 23 percent of elementary and secondary 
students are in private institutions. There are no statistics on the 
n^Sl n^^ schools. Rather than d^lore situation. 

^uMtors see the reality as part of the entire effort and look at that 
S^^Smenoa from the point of view of its vdue to society, i s 
Ernesv. and the prbmise it offers of producing capable people 

iSS^eiSt .Slg"^ment that the present educational scene must 
chRu« espld^ly in the cities. The difficulty is the complacency 
S^W^ lack^of progress is ac^pted /^.^^^.J^'^Z^^. 
urgency that makes the current and long-endunng lethargy in^cu 
MyTu^zHng. It takes four years to produce or miss a generaJion 
either to enable them with the base to °»o^^f^*°^.4„^,f 
world or leave them with little or no capacity to participate or to 
contribute to their own communities, tt.is a mild evaluation to say 
S society is preparing a future that will not serve any individual 
well Sodety is almost ensuring an urban scene of stnfe. 

The cSexHy of »ssue 2d inertia of older systems are not 
lustification for tortoise-like progress. It is time for gre^ effort. Tins 
Sl?i Sucation compels educator^ to ^^^^'].^^J^^^^^ 
rnnHitions from wWch a plan of action should emerge. NumDer 
Tne them hZ Cfdeep and widespread chan^ m s<^iety 
esp JSly in neighborhoodsl^whidi call for a diversity o?^^"^^«»^f^ 
approaches. NuSber two. American sc^iety is Pl"^Jf*f ' * 
fSSltutions should correspond tc that reality. Number three, the hour 
is getting late. 

Societal Changes 

In Public and Private High Schools: The Impact of Coatmuwties, 
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(1987) by James S. Coleman of the University of Chicago and Thomas 
Hoffiar from Northern Illinois University, the jrst chapter is a 
si^ificant appraisal of the changes that have taken place in the 
context in which sch(»ls must operate. 

A good place to start, the authors feel, is the dual aim of an 
educational The first of these sees schools as society's instrument 
for orientation to the larger community, basically releasing students 
from the limitations of being bom into this or that family. The other, 
and not necessarily opposite goal, is to see the school as the extension 
of the family, reinforcing family values and traditions. It is the 
authors' thesis that in the early 19th century, America had a largely 
homo^Bous, Protestant, En^ish-origin population. The family's, 
cxwnraunity's, and nation's interests largely coincided. There were, 
of course, conflicting elements, such as the arrival of German 
Lutherans and Cathdics in mid-century that could have been at 
variance with the dominant values. In some cases, they harmonized 
goals by setting up their own German-language public schools. Irish 
and German Catholics found the public school environment alien- 
ating. Also, the segregationist mentality of the south was in conflict 
with the national attempt to avoid racial distinctions. 

In mid-20th century America however, conflicts in values have 
expanded. Traditional values are not universally held. Many seek 
release from what they consider narrow views of the past. 

Furthermore, added to those value conflicts are radical changes 
in family patterns. In many situations, although not all, society has 
gone from the extended family, to the nuclear family, to heavily 
single-parent homos — awaren^s of which is not widespread. The 
figures on those working away from the immediacy of family are 
radically changed. A century ago. most husbands and wives worked 
in their immediate neighborhood. Now, the overwhelming majority 
of adults and parents not only are working outside of the home, but 
also are employed at some distance from the home. 

Likewise, high mobility takes a toll on the strength of neighbor- 
hood communities. With newcomers. W takes time to build relation- 
ships. If. as is very often the case, mobility is a factor in family life, 
people do not want to put roots down and they place severe curbs 
on how much they are going to invest in the communities where 
they temporarily live. These changes have a direct effect on educa- 
tional systems and programs. 

Coleman and Hoffer, for example, describe the family, neighbor- 
hood, and community necessary for the educational emerprise to be 
successful. They treat these as "functional communities" and "value 
communities." Functional communities maintain structural consis- 
tency between generations of parents and young people. Children 
become socialized because of the multiple interaction of parents with 
one another and with teachers and the student community. The 
authors also emphasize that families need these functional commu- 
nities to raise the next generation. Disadvantaged parents, especially, 
should have these resources so as not to be left on their own. 
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Value communities, on the other hand, which were once an 
accepted situation in the American neighborhood, are <»ll«lions of 
people who share similar values about education and child rearing. 

VVMle the functional community can have a serious divergence 
of values, one set is dominant. American neighborhoods used to be 
functional communities, but there has been a decline m the residen- 
tiaUy-based functional communities. The impact of this radical 
change in community life has a profound impact on schools, relating 
to such things as diverse as curriculum choices, dress codes, even 
homework. One result of these developments, according to Coleman 
and Hoffer. in an observation that resonates with personal experionce, 
is that a heavy burden falls on the principal. A strong leader with 
personal force can make a particular set of values dominant within 
UiB school, but the role of the principal can. at times, be very difficult 
and sometimes altogether too demanding, hi schools based on 
functional communities, the task of the prinapal in maintaming and 
exercising authority in a school can be readily accomplished, merely 
by first discovering the dominant set of values in the community 
and the norms supporting these values and then exerasing authonty 
accordingly (imposing sanctions to enforce the norms). ^ 

Today, when school attendance is based on residence. « P^nci- 
pal has no set of dominant community values to uphold. Ii^ead. 
tiiere are a number of contending values. The principal no longer 
has the strength of a tightly-knit functional community to support 

authoritadive actions. ^ ^ ^ ^ , »uj u ^ 

Public schools with a geographicaHy-defined student body have 
become increasinglv heterogeneous, with great diversity and even 
conflict of values. It is not a surprising consequence ihat^ peop^ 
now are discussing various kinds of "choice schools. magnet 
schools." or Montessori-type schools, with different educational or 
perhaps philosophical premises. 

This change in society and neighborhood has altered the context 
in which education operates. There is heterogeneity of thp Ameri- 
can population of values and ideas. The embracing of this diver- 
sity in the current American experience makes critical comparisons 
of United States schools with those of Japan and other countnes with 
homogeneous cultures and populations, both unhelpful and mislead- 



Pluralistic Society 

In his book, We Hold These Truths: Catholic Reflections on the 
Amvricon Proposition (1960), the Jesuit theologian from Woodstock. 
Maryland, Father John Courtney MuTay, S.J., points out that America 
is unique in the modem worid. chiefly because the native condition 
of American society was pluralistic. 

By pluralism. Murray means the co-existence within the one 
political community of groups who hold divergent and incompatible 



views with regard to religious questions, those ultimate questions that 
concern the nature and destiny of the human race within a universe 
that stands under the reign of God. For Murray, pluralism implies 
disagreement aiul dissension within the community, but it also 
implies a community %vithin which there must be agreement and 
consensus. He does not underestimate the jMditical problem here. 
If society is to be conducted rationally, some set of prindples should 
motivate the general participation of all groups, religious included, 
despite their dissensions, in the oneness of the community. On the 
other hand, those common principles should not deter each group 
from its own unique identity. 

Reosgnizing that the founders of this country lived in and leg- 
islated for a Car simpler age than ours. Murray cites one illustration 
of this change, in the words of Alexander Meiklejohn, who names 
the great "revolution" of modem times as the transfer of education 
from the church to the state. The First Amendment had looked ♦o 
the relationship of religion to public order in society and therefore, 
to the still-uncomplicated institutions of the state. With the 
educational revolution, the school question joined the legacy of 
problems. In Murray's words, the argument about "education, church 
and state" is still far from finished. In fact, for him in the I950's, 
the real discussion had hardly b^n. 

Like Coleman and Hoffer. Murray does not debate whether there 
is a value element in education, but emphasizes the reality of the 
ideological element in the schooling of the young. For him, changes 
had occurred in the religio-social structure of America, which had 
profoundly altered the understanding which 19th century America 
had of itself. Murray's point is that pluralism had taken hold in 
contrast to the homogeneous structures of a century and a half earlier, 
when public education had its b^nnings. The basis of common value 
in the early times was much akin to what Coleman and Hoffer hold, 
that tht climate was presumably Protestant and English. In the 20th 
century, the atmosphere was more heavily marked by a prwumption 
of secularism. From another point of view, the unspoken or articu- 
lated ideology of public education was its understanding of itself as 
an instrument for the inrulcation of democracy and the means of 
transmitting spiritual and moral values in a non-sectarian manner. 

For Murray, American society now is neither vaguely Protestant 
nor has it some faith in some generalized values. Religion in America 
has a form that is precisely defined, namely a pluralistically- 
structured form. This for Murray is a fact, a fact which has 
consequences because it should be responded to sj^fically, not 
vaguely. There may be evidence of the continuing relevance of 
Murray's argument. Twice in the last 15 years in California, there 
have been serious efforts to relate public education more vitally to 
religion and to teach legitimately in the public schools about religious 
traditions. The present effort to relate public education more vitally 
to religion and to teach religion legitimately confirm the significance 
of Murray's central conviction. Murray's .■»bser\'ation about the 



essential pluralism of American society forces a confrontation wiA 
the dual pattern assumed by the American educational system in tliB 
19th century, that is. the public school as the sin^e pubhdy- 
supported school and the religious school as barred from public 
support. Murray finds this pattern outdat«i and calls it "an anomaly 
in our present pluralistic society." It is a relic of the past, surviving 
in the present on the momentum of ideas and soaal facts that time 

itself has left behind. ^ ^ ui •» ix 

For Murray, the solution, like the creation of the problem itself, 
will be the work of generations. It will be reached by a reasonable 
and factual argument, unclouded by passion or prejudice, drawing 
from the complex of elements making up the American proposition 
that there is dissension, but there are shared truths, and that there 
is need to maintain cultural and ethnic identity, but also some con- 
sensus In values. For Murray. 35 years ago was the appropnate time. 
He feels a famiHar dynamism was at work, namely growth .n moral 
Insight, assisted by a realistic grasp of sodo-religious reality. He 
usos the illustration of earlier times of the "separate but equal 
doctrine, as an example of a court position which has changed 
because sociological alterations sharpened moral judgments and led 

to legal changes. , ... u u 

The analogy is an easy one. Murray feels. That public aid should 
be denied by law to certain schools simply on the grounds that they 
teach a particular religion was never in conformity with the moral 
canon of distributive justice. This moral norm requires that govern- 
ment, in distributing burdens and benefits within the community, 
should have in view the needs, merits, and capacities of the vanous 
groups of citizens in general. The principle of distributive juftice 
would require that a proportionately just measure of public support 
should be available to such schools as serve the public cause of 
popular education, whether or not these schools are specifically 
religious in their affiliation and orientation. ... 

Murray grants that perhaps the limits of public funding of Amen- 
can education might have been defended by a manner of sociologies 
argument, apart from the justice question, that we were dealing with 
a small group, perhaps even an eccentric group, existing on the 
periphery of American society, whose needs might possibly be 
overiookcd in the interest of some wider good. On the contrary, novj 
we have to deal with a large segment of our society, fully integrated 

into its pluralistic structure. . . , ..u ui- 

The segment's educational needs and interests coincide with puplic 
needs and interests, especially in urban areas, while at the same time 
remaining special to the particular community. The good of a 
pluralistic society should be defined in pluralistic terms. 

Great difficulties in making the argument for state support for 
religiously-affiliated schools arise in two areas. First, one should be 
free to make this statement while stiU maintaining that the public 
school system merits strong defense, both in its efforts m improve- 
ment and insofar as it relates itself realistically to the religious 



realities of the United States. Secondly, the constitutional questions 
figure very strongly in this kind of discussion and, in many areas* 
almost preclude dialc^e. 

Murray dcms not minimize either of th^ questions* He does* 
hov«vert feel that they must discussed* Dmstitutional law should 
reckon with the change in realities of American life, whether they 

sodal, economiCt or religious* He remarks on Felix Frankfurter's 
comment that the relation of church and society in the American 
tradition is a ''spadous one.** The constitutional principle is: no 
establishment of religion* But, ancrther norm to keep inviolate in 
changing drcumstances is the right of the free exerdse of religion. 
It is not permissible to read into the concept of separation of dhurch 
and state a philosophy of hostility to religion. And, Murray quotes 
from the Zorach case on education, the decision that upheld the 
provision of released time in the school day. that the whole intent 
of the First Amendment was to prot^, not to injure the interest 
of religion in American scraety. in that government respects the 
religious nature of its people and acromm^ates the public service 
to their spiritual needs. It has never been the tradition in America 
for government, in any of its agencies, to regard the spiritual and 
reli^ous needs of the people as being entirely outside of the scope 
of its active concern. On the contrary, there are instances of 
government accommodating its public service to these needs, such 
as ch^Iainci!^ in the Armed Forces and tax exemption to properties 
of religious institutions. One condition of these arrangements is that 
such cooperation should not infringe on. but rather support the right 
to the free exercise of religion. Another condition is that government 
responsibility for action in the particular matter should be well 
denned. It is from this quality of our tradition that new development 
should come to meet the problem which Questional and religio- 
sodal changes have made acute. 

For Murray, the ppropriateness of developing this doctrine of 
acrommodation in the matter of government aid to religion in 
education can hardly be denied. As a people we are agreed* he feels » 
that government should not undertake responsibility for the care of 
the sacred order of religious life. Government responsibility is limited 
to a care for the freedom of religion. However the special area of 
the school experience presents a different case. Government has 
assumed responsibility here. It has undertaken to promote and 
support education and demands universal education. It is precisely 
in this area of education that the spiritual needs of a reli^ous people 
today are sharply felt. Government cannot ignore these needs, for 
the fortunes of free government are intimately linked to the fact 
of a religiously-informed and virtuous citizenry. 

In Murray's terms, no one will deny that the problem of apply- 
ing this principle will be difficult. It will not be easy to draw the 
line l^ween constitutional acx:ommodation of the public service in 
aid of religion and education and unconstitutional aid to religion 
itself. He is ronfident, however, that the American tradition is a 
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treasury. It is our lesponsibiUty to bring forth from it new things 

*"w^tis dear to Murray is that the current CTiticism and diwat- 
isfac^n with schooling in America not dis^pear. There is 
dS^ in^pp^ng a Complacency that supposes that the problem 
ofXriSn^d^uSation ™ finally sett ed by sudi ca^w as the 
McColbm doctrine of absolute and complete separation of churdi 
^fBX from solving the problem." Murray says^ "ths 
SclrVne has mide it more acute* Until the P/^Wemis soW^ w^^^^ 
Sjustice and realism, the American ideal ofordered frf?9J; 
whil:h the Bill of Rights stands, will not have been achieved. Mun^y 
rfnpTnot sav but one can easily infer, that minor reforms and 
ad^mtts fn Z.^ education' will not heal, the dissatisfartio^ 
Cgreat as the challenge is. it is totally consistent with Murrey s 
understanding of the American proposition, namely, the coherent 
sSurt^re of^ougS that lays clSim to iirtellertual assent ^d an 
o^«d politic J project that aims at historical suc^ss. "Neither 
3doctriSe nor as a project, is the American P">I^«t»«" 
Aing. Its demonstration is never done once fo/,a»l: Ae 
proS>sition itself requires development on penalty of decadence, he 



The Hour Is Late 

From the time that the Department of Education produced its 
reflective work, A Nation at Bisk, there has been a growing conscn- 
TusC tho Educational structure in the United States « not serving 
its citizens well. This is largely put in terms of the ^V^^^J^ °" 
nation in the economic competition of the world m the next 
feneration. A perceptive editor writes in the Oakland Tnbune: 
%ereTs a little movie to hold in our mind as you envision what 
sort of nation-J stature and economic power we might coniniand 
aUhe dawn of the twenty-first century. Th^ ^wo-scene ta^e has 
?ocations in Geneva. Switzerland, and downtown Oakland. 



Thc^fiTsr'sccne is in a Geneva jewelry store. The clerk is u 
twenty one year-old Swiss student. She sells jewelry goes o 
a unWcrs"tyCd travels relentlessly to satisfy her ambition to 
crXthe hl^h'^r rungs of the corporate ladder. "Oh you are from 
Oakland." she says to my wife and me. I had a wondertul 
time on your beautiful Lake Mcrritt last summer. 
Her Entdish is wholly without accent, her knowledge of the 
ma o^po on the Jobe is near encyclopedic and her future 
s unmistakable. She will be in the vanguard "ew 
EurSpe^ "trepreneurial class that is rising ua. continent 
to meet us bead on in the new global market. 
*Tbe ler scene is in downtown Oakland, where a charmmg 
young man, who should be going places of his own m this world 
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stoi» a newspaper publisher to ask for a job. Only it turns 
out he can neither read nor write. 

Now you know vfhy some s^ous business ocecutives are won- 
dering bow we hope to wrather our way through to the twenty- 
first century as a grrat power. We cannot get there from here. 
More and and more business people are saying it is time to 
do something (1990). 

We as Catholic people must look from the viewpoint of our own 
religious values as well. William C McCready, an associate professor 
of sociology at Northern Illinois Univer^ty, writes: "American 
Catholics of Euroi^n heritage have been spectacularly sucoBssful at 
entering the midcUe-dass economic mainstream and Catholic schools 
have been an important and integral part of that process." He prays 
for their continuance. "I am not arguing that the Church will collapse 
without the schools. I am arguing that we are better off %vith them 
than without them" ("Identity," 1989). 

McCready's colleague. F^er Andrew Greeley, has discussed over 
and over again the sixnolo^cal findings of the impact of Catholic 
schools on their students. "Virtuallv all the criticisms aimed at the 
Catholic schools are refuted by these data: tliey are not rigid, 
repressive, dull or restrictive. On the contrary, they seem to facilitate 

greater happiness, more support for the a)uality of women, more con- 
dence in other people, more willingness to see sex as a sacrament, 
greater generosity to the Church, more benign images of God, neater 
leamera of the complexity of moral decision making and higher 
intellectual achievement." Greeley assess^ this laconically. "Not bad" 
("Catholic Schools," February 1989). The efiiect of Catholic schools 
is not precisely because of family background. There are additional 
influences and effects on students. The old explanation that the 
schools were merely duplicating the work of the Catholic fomily is 
simply not valid. According to Greeley, "Catholic schools seem to 
have their effect on those who attend them, not so much through 
formal religious instruction dass, but rather through the closeness 
of the Catholic community whidi the experience of attending Catholic 
schools generates" ("My Research on Catholic Schools," November 
1989). 

A decade before, in the review, "Catholic Schools in a Declining 
Church," Greeley writes, "Coolie schools are much more impor- 
tant — as measured by the strength of correlation between Catholic 
school attendance and adult l»havior — in a time of crisis in the 
Church than in a time of stability." In our generation, what has 
become strikingly dear is the value of the Cl^holic school in the 
heart of the rity and especially in minority communities. The 
testimony comes from many different sources. The black Catholic 
bishops write, "Today Catholic schools still represent for many in 
the Black Community, esp&dally in the urban areas, an opportunity 
for quality education and character development. They also repre- 
sent— «tnd this is no less important— a sign of stability in an 
environment of chaos and flux.. .It should be a source of legitimate 



pride that our schools are sought after by many ^'^o 

as well as Catholics because of the religious and mor^ valu^ 

SnSderJd as^ of a quality education'^ TWhat We Have Seen and 

"&^"ley^^L from his studies. -The CathoUc schools are tije mr«t 
ef^e Lntribution the Church is m^ to the f^'vi^ ^ 
wS£ CathoUc school attendance has b^n dedimng. the enroi^.^J^f* 
5 Blacks and Hispanics (at least half of the former not Catholic) in 
cJ^d^^ooU hT^been increasing dramatically. Research done 
SjilS^^^ and myself oS secondary schools studenU 
indicates that the Catholic schools have an enormous impart on the 
sonsand daughters of the disadvantaged, h is fs^^^^y ^^.^^ 
Ssadvanta^and even more among the f y.?»P^;f ^^^^^^r^^^ 
the impactof Catholic secondary schools is likel> to be g^atest I My 

'"'TbTSi^'lToa^^^^^^ « a ^ng illustration of this 

Students who enroll in the CathoUc schcx,U have test a^^^ 
are from the 20th percentile and above in their first year. In thrw 
waiTthey are up to grade level in standardly reading teste, ^ch 
Kc fiigh^ools has a greater than 90 V^^^^^J^^J 
college entrants. Although these facts have been public for years, 
the level of appreciation seems remarkably shallowr. 

tS a^ Sr benefits to the city besides t^^f f/^^Jf^^^^f^ 
ments of the students. Eight years ago. one of the oldest sdHwls 
wr^buil^ One family declared that the actiun on ^^^J^^ ^« 
S«:ese made them rethink a proposed olan ^\'^Z'S..^o^n 
neiahborhood. This experience seems to be a national one. Robert 
Sffi Sng years 4o in the Notre Dame Journal of Education^ 
s^'oHhe^Solic school^^ identification with t^f "f^jg^^^^ 

because the institution reflects very ^^^^ n^S^^ ^eS^^^ 
Another commentator. Doctor Thomas Vitullo-Marhn, tells the story 
fire-damagpd Our Udy of Victory Schoo Hn ^uth Brer« m 
1977- -The financial situation was extraordinarily difficuU. Parents 
and ix)mmunity leaders protested the closing of the school, arguing 
Shat Tt would not onl? hurt the children but dnve from the 
'^SghLhood many of L families -^o Played imp^^^^ 
resisting the forces destroying the south Bronx [Cathohc Inner-Lity 



B^i^in F Fayton. the president of Tuskegee U^i^^ityJ? 
AlSTis quotK\e Ne^ York Times on Easter Sunday 1990. 
^??^e begirnVto see a collection of institutions both Black and 
Whitfthat are helping Black students underst^d agmn that the 
single, most important route out of poverty is education. 

Greeley reinforces this conviction by the declaration th^ Catholic 
^rWs do indeed render an important service to the poor. It is 
d^^uU to S of any other efforts of the Catholic Churdi in the 
S urban c^tere of^America which reach so many of the pcjor 
oT^at* them with such notable effectiveness. Nonetheless. Catholic 
in theTnner city are slowly being closed and there seems 
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to be little protest from those Catholics who are enthusiafdcaUy 
comniticd to Xho cause of Justice and peai^ and to the preferential 
cption for the poor" ("My RewaTch," November 1^9). 

Des»)ite the accomplishments of Catholic schools, and the wide- 
spread xec(^tion of their contribution to the stability of dty neigh- 
borh(N>ds. to the education of the poor, and to the hope they provide 
to the disadvantaged, they are quietly disapp^ng. There will be 
no crisis for Catholic schools in the dty. There will just be silent 
erosion. Gties will be the less for that. There is now an urgent need 
for public discussion, parental action, policy debate, and the attention 
of uie business community. 

The achievement of the Catholic schools is not a secret. It has 
received notable acclaim from such American institutions as Forbes 
Magazine and Business Week. Even the whisper of fairness floats 
o«asionally through the air. In a debate held at the University of 
California. Davis, in April of 1986, the California Superintendent of 
Public Instruction states in reference to radical change in American 
educational funding: "Some of my aigument would l» let's let this 
reform movement play out. Let's see how fax it can go and not take 
this risky set of propositions into actxiunt until we have tried to make 
the schools better directly. Certain people have brought up costs. 
But what they havent said about a voucher plan is that it is going 
to cost between ten to fifteen billion just to get to the place where 
you can start having competition come into play. Because right now 
parents of students who are attending private sdiools are subsidizing 
the system. Fair or not. they are." One should add that in Oakland, 
half of the people paying tuitions in Catholic schools live below the 
level of pover^ for American families. 

Lewis V. Gerstner. Jr., the CEO of R. J. R. Nabisco, identifying 
education as a major American crisis, sa^ that it is time to stop 
predicting rain and begin building arks. His firm, one of the nation's 
largest, has put aside 30 million dollara to invest in education. He 
quotes depression-era President Franklin D. Roosevelt: "This country 
needs bold, persistent, experimentation. It is common sense to take 
a method and try it. If it fails, admit it frankly and try another. 
But, alxwe all, try something" (Maynard. Oakland Tribune). 

Dealing with the school crisis is the American society's respon- 
sibility, according to John Courtney Murray. It is part of the 
unfinished business of this country. Much of contemporary American 
concern for education is not antithetical to Murray's thought that: 
Neither as a doctrine nor as a project is the American pio{K}sition 
a finished thing. Its demonstration is never done once for all; 
the proposition itself requires development on penalty of 
decadence. Its historical success is never to be taken for granted 
nor can it come to some absolute term; and any given measure 
of success demands enlargement on penalty of instant decline. 
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